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HORACE M. REBOK 


An Appreciation 


FRANK C, TOUTON 
































Born Shippensberg, Pennsylvania, April 2, 1864; died at 
Santa Monica, California, April 10, 1936. He was gradu- 
ated by Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio, in 1886; 
at the age of twenty-two he was principal of a high school at 
Tama, lowa; for a period of years he was the responsible 
agent for the United States Indian Reservation for the Sae 
and Fox in lowa; his publie school work in California in- 
cluded the superintendency of the Santa Monica Public 
Schools, 1907-1924; he was president of the California 
Teachers’ Association, 1916; he was a member of the com- 
mittee which brought the first California summer school to 
southern California, a movement which led to the estab- 
lishment of the Southern Branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles; in 1924 as President of the Cali- 
fornia High School Teachers’ Association he proposed the 
organization of the California Society of Secondary Eduea- 
tion; during his presidency of the California High School 
Teachers’ Association and through his initiative there was 
published in 1923 the widely known Report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen of The California High School Teachers’ 
Association. Ie was founder and served as secretary and 
managing director of the California Society of Secondary 


Kdueation, 1925 to the day of his death. 





Mr. Rebok was held in high regard by the school superin- 
tendents of California during his long and efficient service 
as the Superintendent of the Santa Monica Publie Schools ; 


vet an even greater service to education in California and 





throughout the nation was rendered by Mr. Rebok through 
the California Society of Secondary Edueation. In his 
direction of the interests of the Society and in his work 
as managing editor of the California Quarterly of Second- 
ary Education (now CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
Epucation ), Mr. Rebok rendered a notable service. The 
JOURNAL ranks high among the best of the secondary 
school journals, both in quality of content and in breadth 
of circulation. The evolution of secondary education since 
1925 in purposes, personnel, curriculum, activities, and in- 
structional methods is recorded nowhere more clearly than 
in the seores of leading articles found in the columns of the 
JOURNAL which he founded, managed, and edited with credit 


to the Society of which the JouRNAL is the official organ. 


Mr. Rebok was a resourceful and effective worker in the 
cause of progressive secondary education. To this cause he 
devoted his time and energy during the last deeade and 
more of his long and useful life. The California Society 
of Secondary Edueation and the CauirorniA JOURNAL OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION are creations of his fertile mind and 
evidence his vision, progressive spirit, and industry. These 
he founded and ably directed; they are monuments to his 
memory which still live and deserve to be perpetuated. 
Those of us who have worked with him closely during the 
last fifteen years appreciate him as a man, a leader, and a 
loyal friend. His standards of personal and professional 
life were held high. To him we accord the honor of merited 


achievement in the work which he planned and earried on 


effectively. He did his work well. In his passing, eduea- 


tion has lost a loyal friend and a progressive leader. His 
work must now pass to other hands. His memory and in- 


fluence will long continue. 
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THE NEXT STEPS IN IMPROVING THE SECONDARY 
PROGRAM* 


AUBREY A. DCUGLASS 
Chief, Division of Secondary Education, California State Department of Education 


F MANY years the problems of 
secondary education in California 
have received a comparatively high 
amount of first-class attention. Indi- 
vidual investigators have carried on 
their studies, committees have been at 
work, and important experiments 
have been conducted within a large 
number of secondary institutions. The 
literature produced as a by-product 
has served as professional reading 
matter not only for California edu- 
eators, but for many without the state. 
During the same period a high stand- 
ard has been maintained for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers and of 
administrators, many of whom have 
voluntarily exceeded minimum stand- 
ards. Thus, the roots of the present, 
intense interest in problems of sec- 
ondary education extend a great dis- 
tance into the past. 

In this paper an attempt is made 
to canvass, in a general way, prog- 
ress achieved to date. There has also 
been an attempt to lay hold of the 
chief problems of those vitally con- 
cerned with advancing the program 
of the secondary school. 

In order that a summary statement 
may be made of progress to date in 
senior and four-year high schools,’ the 
principals of these schools recently 
complied with a request to summarize, 
upon a form prepared for the pur- 
pose, the major changes in curriculum 





“Address delivered April 2, 1936, at the General 
Session of 1936 Conference of Secondary School 
Principals of California, held in Pasadena. 

1Although the returns include the junior-senior 
high schools, this summary deals particularly with 
changes occurring in the senior area. Information 
received from a Ter e number of letters served to 
modify conclusions drawn from a summary of the 
check sheets. 


procedures which have occurred or 
will probably oceur. Additional in- 
formation was supplied in numerous 
instances by letter. The senior and 
four-year high schools were canvassed 
because this area has for some time 
been the center against which most 
criticism has been directed, and be- 
cause it is probably the area in which 
the greatest degree of restlessness is 
found. Those intimately acquainted 
with junior-high-school practices will 
recognize familiar problems ; those in- 
terested in the junior college will de- 
tect trends appearing in their own in- 
stitution. 


Trends in Curriculum Development 

The trend towards the amalgama- 
tion of English and the social studies, 
with an affiliation of music and art, 
continues, with slightly less than half 
the schools reporting contemplated 
change, some change, or considerable 
change. The disposition to study, in 
less intensive manner, the pieces of 
literature in English is much stronger, 
perhaps, in recognition of the fact 
that more values may be obtained per 
cubic inch of energy by attention to 
the main themes or messages of two 
or three of the classics than by de- 
tailed examination of one. 

The failure of the advocates of 
grammar to establish a relationship 
between the intensive study of that 
subject and effective oral and written 
expression, has led three-fifths of 
the schools of the state to give de- 
creased emphasis to grammar. The 
long-continued and ineffectual prac- 
tice of assigning themes for oral and 
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written expression from literature, or 
from the vaguely defined interests of 
pupils, has rapidly declined. Subjects 
of discourse are being derived from 
classroom activities, notably those in 
English and the social studies. Time 
thus saved is devoted to current 
books, newspapers, periodicals, and 
news Magazines, and to the apprecia- 
tion of motion pictures. In about 
four-fifths of the schools, some or 
considerable change in this direction 
has been made, with a somewhat 
larger number of schools reporting in- 
creased emphasis upon current litera- 
ture than the number reporting em- 
phasis upon motion picture apprecia- 
tion. 


It appears doubtful that all litera- 
ture will be taught to illuminate the 
problems raised by the social studies, 
or that all art and music appreciation 
regarded as belonging in the general 
training of an individual will be 
similarly placed. Not all problems of 
social, political, and economic nature 
have been treated by authors recog- 
nized as being in good standing by 
connoisseurs of literature, nor have 
teachers of literature ever given up 
the idea that a certain amount of lit- 
erature should be read for its own 
sake. In the treatment of problems 
in the social studies, as elsewhere, 
time is a factor which cannot be ig- 
nored. 


Perhaps the most significant trend 
reported for the social studies is the 
all but unanimous movement to place 
increased emphasis upon current so- 
cial, political, and economic problems, 
and the strong trend to include prob- 
lems pertaining to home membership 
for both girls and boys. Quite as 
strong is the disposition to make topics 
in consumer education a part of the 
social studies. Many of these topics 
have been developed in the fields of 
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home economics and business educa- 
tion, and are being transferred to the 
more general courses. It appears that 
due recognition is not always given 
to the teachers who, in the first place, 
germinated these ideas, and who as a 
group are well prepared to handle the 
instructional units. 


Biology continues to head the 
science courses in flexibility and 
adaptability to pupil and community 
needs. This flexibility is due in part 
to the demand that the subject sup- 
ply instruction in personal and com- 
munity health problems and in con- 
sumers’ interests; it is probably due, 
in large part, to the fact that, as a 
tenth-grade course, it is unacceptable 
as a laboratory science for college en- 
trance. In the physical sciences there 
is, almost everywhere, a tendency to 
break away from traditional content, 
and to stress environmental problems, 
the solution of which depends upon 
the principles of the physical science. 
In teaching methods less emphasis is 
being placed upon conventional labo- 
ratory work, and more attention is 
given to lecture-demonstration pro- 
cedures. A strong disposition to re- 

/\ate the physical sciences to industrial 
problems, to consumers’ interests and 
to mathematics is manifest. There is 
only a slight tendency to fuse physics 
and chemistry into a single course. 
About a fifth of the senior and four- 
year high schools have made this 
change or contemplate doing so, and 
less than five per cent have made what 
they term considerable advance in this 
direction. 


Algebra and geometry are the sub- 
jects upon which secondary-school ad- 
ministrators continue to vent their 
sarcasm, and sometimes their wit. To 
a very considerable extent these sub- 
jects have reached the place where 
required, or at least highly acceptable, 
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they are taught only because they are 
for college entrance. Nearly half of 
the schools have taken, or are taking, 
steps to socialize the subject matter of 
secondary school mathematics, but 
only five per cent believe they have 
made substantial progress in this di- 
rection. Algebra and geometry have 
not moved into the tenth and eleventh, 
or into the eleventh and twelfth 


_ grades, to any considerable degree. 


Perhaps less actual change in the 
direction of making content useful to 
secondary school pupils has occurred 
in mathematics than in any other 
subject. 

Next on the list of problem subjects 
is foreign language. Evidence is 
found to indicate belief in the idea 
that the subject should be studied in 
the last two years, preparatory to col- 
legiate work. About a fourth of the 
schools have made some move in this 
direction. To be sure, the fact that 
three, or perhaps fours, years should 
be completed is a point against the up- 
ward movement of beginning courses. 
Methods of teaching and organization 
of materials do, however, show pro- 
nounced trends. More than two-thirds 
of the schools are placing more stress 
upon the ability to read, and many are 
decreasing the time spent upon gram- 
mar. Here, as with the mother tongue, 
there is difficulty in showing a rela- 
tionship between the time spent upon 
grammar and reading ability in the 
language in question. Even stronger 
than the emphasis placed upon read- 
ing ability is the stress given the 
social or cultural values of foreign 
language. 

A somewhat sharp division in 
theory and practice appears in voca- 
tional education. On the one hand is 
a group of approximately a third of 
the schools in which, apparently, spe- 
cialized vocational training on the 
senior-high-school level is continued, 


with no immediate change in prospect. 
On the other hand are about half of 
the schools in which specialized train- 
ing has been, or probably will be, 
placed upon the junior-college level. 
The remaining schools are noncom- 
mittal. Apparently there is no pro- 
nounced disposition in senior and 
four-year high schools to place in- 
creasing stress upon specialized train- 
ing, as approximately half the schools 
have made no change in this direction, 
nor is it expected that change will be 
made. Again, a number of the 
schools made no pronouncement. 


The strongest trend in this general 
field of training is the relation of in- 
dustrial arts to the adjustments cen- 
tering in and around the home and 
community, and the disposition to 
take from the commercial field such 
activities as typing, and certain units 
from business practice to make them 
available to students who wish them 
for personal use. Some sixty per cent 
of the schools report some change, or 
substantial change, in this direction. 


In no uncertain terms administra- 
tors commit themselves as favoring a 
type of instruction which depends 
upon pupil activity, rather than upon 
methods of absorption. In nearly half 
of the schools the principals believe 
that at least some change has been 
effected in this direction by the teach- 
ers, while an additional third state 
that substantial progress has been 
achieved. In approximately the same 
proportions the integration or cor- 
relation of subject matter is being 
promoted, although the number who 
believe that substantial progress has 
been achieved is much smaller. The 
type of classwork which is evolving 
promotes individual assignments and 
individual reports on the part of mem- 
bers of a class; it also emphasizes the 
application of guidance methods in 
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instruction. Increasing use is made 
of mimeographed units or lesson plans, 
and extraordinarily heavy demands 
are levied upon library materials and 
visual aids. Trends in these direc- 
tions are strong and unmistakable. 
About two-thirds of the schools con- 
template decreasing the amount of 
home study required of pupils, or 
have already made substantial reduc- 
tions. 


In considerably more than half the 
schools some or substantial progress 
has been made in providing remedial 
instruction in English expression or in 
reading. Somewhat less effort has 
been devoted to remedial work in 
mathematics. For pupils whose abili- 
ties are often described as ‘‘non-aca- 
demic’’ the chief remedial measures 
tend to be to increase the amount of 
work which they may take in indus- 
trial arts, and to adapt instruction in 
the regular classes to individual 
needs and abilities. In a substantial 
majority of schools these measures 
are attempted. In these and in other 
schools, specially prepared materials 
are being worked out. 


Although much discussion has been 
devoted to the conventional marking 
system and much complaint has been 
directed against it, radical change has 
actually been made in only a few 
places in senior and in four-year high 
schools. An additional small group 
contemplates making such a change. 
In more than half the schools, how- 
ever, no change has been made and 
no change is contemplated. 


If a functional classification of the 
areas of human experience is prefer- 
able as a guide in curriculum improve- 
ment to the traditional classification 
in terms of subjects, as held by most 
students of the curriculum, a heavy 
task in recasting and revising the 
framework of the curriculum lies just 


ahead. The vast majority of the out- 
lines of courses of study submitted an- 
nually to the State Department of 
Education from junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and junior col- 
leges are in terms of subjects and sub- 
ject matter, and not in terms of classi- 
fications of the adjustments which in- 
dividuals will be called upon to make 
as effective citizens in present or fu- 
ture society. Class schedules show the 
time per day and per week a boy or 
girl devotes to this or that subject. 

Unquestionably, there are many ad- 
ministrators and many teachers who 
think and plan in terms of human 
needs, even though a class schedule is 
made in terms of subjects. These in- 
dividuals use subject matter as a 
means of promoting intelligent con- 
sideration of human problems. On 
the whole, however, it appears that 
we have a long way to go and much to 
do, if it is agreed that the purposes 
of education should bear a direct re- 
lationship to the organization of the 
curriculum. 


The Developing Core Curriculum 

There are a number of variations 
from the general type of organiza- 
tion, and there is mounting interest 
in the problem. The Co-operating 
Schools, as well as a number of others 
in which much thought has been given 
to the question, are setting up a core 
of units or instructional materials, to 
be pursued by all students. This core, 
often called experiences in ‘‘social 
living,’’ represents an upward exten- 
sion of the general training of the ele- 
mentary school and of the junior high 
school. It has, or should have, unity, 
coherence, sequence, and comprehen- 
siveness. At first formed by combin- 
ing and relating instruction in social 
studies and English, and by including 
required physical education, the core 
shows a tendency to expand to include 
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those units which best judgment, but- 
tressed to some extent by reliance 
upon semi-objective criteria for select- 
ing subject matter, dictates should 
form a part of an individual’s gen- 
eral education. Units which may be 
designated as appreciation of motion 
pictures, consumer education, per- 
sonal relationships, or social arts, and 
personal and community hygiene have 
sometimes been added; gestures are 
being made towards certain units usu- 
ally regarded as belonging to the do- 
main of the physical sciences and 
mathematics. The sequence of units, 
formerly set by the chronological se- 
quence of world history, American his- 
tory and civies, and current problems, 
promises to come from the series of 
problems encountered in living, and 
to be ordered by the degree of ma- 
turity reached by the pupils. 


In theory, the core curriculum also 
promises to be a place where interests 
are explored and developed, while spe- 
cial interests may be exploited in 
courses arising from, and running 
parallel to, the core. Moreover, the 
core is sometimes regarded as the 
place to which the individual returns 
in his thinking with the ideas, knowl- 
edge, and interests developed else- 
where; it becomes, in other words, a 
general center of concentration or in- 
tegration. At this point some see a 
vocational curriculum as the real cen- 
ter of interest and hence the real core ; 
others believe, with certain of the 
American Herbartians of forty years 
ago, the need of two or three centers 
around which knowledge and activi- 
ties should be centered. It appears 
that these ideas of the core have fewer 
adherents than the preceding idea. 


If the belief prevails that basic edu- 
cation should be extended, the core 
may be so expanded in breadth as to 
consume practically all of the pupil’s 
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time in the junior high school, and 
half or three-fourths of his time in the 
senior high school. A _ substantial 
wedge may be projected into the 
junior college, for the ideas basic to 
the core curriculum are not cast aside 
at any particular point in the indi- 
vidual’s educational career. On the 
other hand, effective individualization 
of instruction, which demands high 
skill in applying guidance procedures 
in the classroom, may materially re- 
duce the time spent upon core mate- 
rials. No prediction is here made as 
to what the final attitude toward the 
core idea may be on the part of Cali- 
fornia educators, nor is a prophecy 
ventured regarding the development 
which may take place in theory or in 
practice. The assertion is ventured, 
however, that the idea is an important 
one. It demands study; it will repay 
study. 


The organization of the materials of 
instruction, or if the phrase be pre- 
ferred, the planning of units which 
provide opportunities for pupils to 
gain experience, is a problem not yet 
adequately solved. The literature on 
the subject is confused, which means 
that thinking is confused. There are 
many indications that teachers and 
administrators are not satisfied with 
the present status with regard to the 
construction of units, even though 
projected units are plentiful. Most of 
them convey little idea of the manner 
in which the pupil attack will be 
made; many are little more than out- 
lines or briefs of subject matter. 
While this is in itself probably an im- 
provement, indicating as it does an in- 
dependent rather than a textbook or- 
ganization, it seems clear that much 
attention must be given to the basic 
educational principles, and to the de- 
velopment of skill in the classrooms. 


Although this may be the general 
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situation, it is true that centers are 
to be found in which progressive 
teaching practices are developing. A 
center may occasionally be so large 
as to cover the most of a school; on 
the other hand, it may be that one or 
only a few teachers are included. A 
series of visits to classes of this nature 
leaves the impression that activity is 
founded upon pupil interests, that 
variation around the central issues oc- 
curs, and that individual assignments 
are co-operatively planned, that there 
is extensive use of the library, visual 
aids, and of other materials, that in- 
telligent direction is given to the 
pupil in his preparation, that there is 
opportunity for individual and for 
group thinking and expression, and 
that questions are asked regarding 
progress toward established goals. 


In the elementary field, diary ac- 
eounts of the way in which units, or 
projects, have been developed have 
been fruitful of suggestion. For some 
time, it has been urged—perhaps to 
the point of fatigue—that similar ac- 
counts be prepared of units developed 
in the various areas of the secondary 
field. Next to actual visitation or to 
sound-picture representations of class- 
work, they will probably constitute 
the most helpful means of promoting 
widespread development of classroom 
technique. Junior college teachers 
will not find similar study unprofit- 
able. The preceptorial method em- 
ployed in certain eastern colleges and 
universities, and the case method, first 
developed in the law school and later 
applied in the graduate school of busi- 
ness administration, have much in 
common with the project or the unit. 
In these schools professional dignity 
has not been lowered by studying 
methods. 


The Co-operating Schools, which 
are attracting the interest of educators 


within and without the state, are 
among the leaders in the activities 
which have just been described. In 
some of these schools, what may be 
termed general development has pro- 
ceeded further than it has in others. 
The same statement may be made with 
respect to what may be termed spe- 
cific aspects of development. As a 
group, these schools have reached the 
place where they must resolve the 
problem of specific objectives, and the 
measurement or evaluation of their 
program in terms of specific objec- 
tives. 


It is imperative, for the success of 
this entire enterprise, that the indi- 
vidual members of the faculties of the 
colleges and universities which receive 
students from these schools, should at 
least know that there are such schools. 
They should, of course, have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the purposes, 
and of the details, or organization, in- 
cluding the reasons motivating these 
schools to substitute more adequate 
descriptions of the aspects of pupil 
development for the conventional 
marking system. It is fervently hoped 
that the colleges and universities of 
the state, for practically all have ex- 
pressed an interest in the Co-operat- 
ing Schools and have agreed to re- 
ceive their product into the freshman 
classes, will themselves develop such 
an educational philosophy and such 
instructional methods as will lead 
them to request the data regarding a 
student which the Co-operating 
Schools are anxious to assemble, and 
that unnecessary obstacles will not be 
placed in the way of the individual’s 
advancement when he becomes a col- 
lege or university student. Two meet- 
ings have been held during the year, 
in which representatives of the Co- 
operating Schools and of the colleges 
participated, and in which the pro- 
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grams of the Co-operating Schools 
were described. 


As a group, the Co-operating 
Schools are urban in their interests. 
With but one or two exceptions, they 
are classified as large, rather than 
small, institutions. The secondary 
school, the interests of which are pri- 
marily rural or agricultural, presents 
a problem somewhat different from 
that of the urban secondary school. 
It usually has a small enrollment, a 
factor which in itself adds to the diffi- 
culties of curriculum improvement. 
As a matter of fact, the small sec- 
ondary school, and the large majority 
of the nation’s 25,000 secondary 
schools, fall within this classification, 
has for years been recognized as a 
national educational problem. 


Plans are under way, and should be 
partially or completely consummated 
during this conference, to make a 
comprehensive study of the problems 
of the small secondary schools in Cali- 
fornia. The study will be a co-opera- 
tive one, undertaken with full realiza- 
tion of the fact that its value will be 
determined by what is done to meet 
the issues which are raised. As an 
initial step, arrangements have been 
made whereby a limited number of 
schools of this class may be added to 
the list of Co-operating Schools. 


These references to the Co-operat- 
ing Schools should not be interpreted 
to mean that change and improvement 
are unknown in institutions not so 
classified. As a matter of fact, a 
number of schools can be found which 
will rival in advancement at least the 
average of the schools on the co-opera- 
tive list. In improving their pro- 
grams, nothing has been hidden with 
respect to college entrance require- 
ments, and no chicanery has been 
practiced. What has been done is en- 
tirely permissible, and within the lim- 


its of present entrance requirements. 

It has been some time, in many 
California communities, since practi- 
cally all boys and girls 16 to 18 years 
of age were enrolled in school. For the 
state as a whole, this point is being 
rapidly approached, if indeed it has 
not already been reached. The senior 
high school, with a curriculum geared 
for the most part to the abilities of 
those of not less than average intel- 
ligence, is finding difficulty in provid- 
ing work suitable to a fourth or a 
third of its students, whose interests 
and abilities are roughly described as 
non-academic. The junior colleges are 
receiving many students who, if 
judged by the results of tests of edu- 
cational achievement, rate consider- 
ably below the upper quartile of the 
eleventh grade. Many junior college 
students have poor social and poor vo- 
cational orientation, characteristics 
which unfortunately are not functions 
of chronological age. Directors of vo- 
cational education are vehement in 
their assertion that the problem is not 
solved by assigning these boys and 
girls to existing vocational courses ; it 
has long since become evident that 
courses containing academic minimum 
essentials are far from satisfactory. 
Concrete materials and activities are 
demanded which contain few abstrac- 
tions, much first-hand contact and 
sense perception, and concrete visual 
materials. Steps can be taken to se- 
cure successful practices developed in 
schools giving particular attention to 
this problem; it would be of inestim- 
able value if several centers could be 
set up, the purpose of which would be 
to develop, under experimental condi- 
tions, curriculum materials for this 
class of pupils. 


Certain of the specialists in voca- 
tional education do not share the view 
that general values should be substi- 
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tuted for the specific objectives which 
have, supposedly, controlled the voca- 
tional courses on the senior high school 
level. If the majority of principals of 
senior or four-year high schools adopt 
the view that training for gainful oc- 
cupation should be placed in the 
junior college, and if they begin to 
shape the program in their schools 
with this end in view, confusion will 
result unless their colleagues engaged 
in the junior college or in vocational 
education are cognizant of the situa- 
tion. If a change in policy is im- 
minent regarding the place the senior 
high school is to fulfill in vocational 
education, that policy should be the 
result of co-operative thinking on the 
part of all concerned. 


We should be self-critical of our 
methods in supervision, striving the 
while to practice the same principles 
in furthering the professional ad- 
vancement of teachers that we advo- 
eate for use in the classrooms. It is 
difficult to refrain from issuing orders 
when teachers, entrenched by tenure 
and with such thinking processes as 
they may once have possessed in the 
last stages of atrophy, refuse to see 
a problem, or insist that years of ex- 
perience have enabled them to develop 
unassailable goals or flawless tech- 
niques. Most administrators see the 
solution of the problem presented by 
this group coming only with the 
passage of time. Other teachers, more 
susceptible to suggestion, are frankly 
and outspokenly irritated by what 
they regard as lack of consistent pol- 
icy on the part of administrators. 
Perhaps this group is giving expres- 
sion to a defense mechanism, for they 
are located in largest numbers in the 
academic fields of mathematics, for- 
eign language, and physical science, 
where little has happened and little 
is promised, and where opposition is 


strongest. On the other hand, the 
contention that those responsible for 
the policy of the school are inconsis- 
tent and changeable, that they give 
ear to the ‘‘latest,’’ whatsoever it may 
be, and that they do not take their 
teachers into their confidence, is made 
with such frequency as to assume seri- 
ous aspects. Another group of teach- 
ers, not to say administrators, is 
puzzled, if not bewildered, to know 
what it is all about. Strange as it 
may seem, it is frequently asked if 
changes in the curriculum of any 
serious consequence have really oc- 
curred in any secondary school of 
California. Of the three groups, the 
last is probably to be preferred, for 
genuine bewilderment, if accompanied 
by a desire to gain in orientation, will 
probably result in something. What 
the proportion of teachers is who must 
still develop interest in, and conscious- 
ness of, the problems, it is impossible 
to say. There appears to be sufficient 
resentment at what is regarded as un- 
warranted criticism, and sufficient ir- 
ritation and dissatisfaction regarding 
administrative leadership to warrant 
the statement that we should be self- 
critical of our methods in supervision. 

As seen by the State Department of 
Education, the heart of the school is 
the curriculum ; the way to improve- 
ment lies through the classroom. The 
program of improvement must, there- 
fore, be based primarily upon the in- 
terests of those engaged in the work of 
secondary education. Such interests 
grow out of the problems which 
emerge from the professional activi- 
ties of teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators. The initial step in a 
program of improvement consists of 
providing ways and means of permit- 
ting spontaneous interests to express 
themselves, and of stimulating 
thoughtful consideration of the issues 
involved. The next step, and it is 
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likely to be a long one, consists in so 
arranging matters that a considerable 
proportion of those engaged in the ac- 
tual work of instruction evidence 
spontaneity and participation. 


Certain machinery has been set up 
to further these processes. Sometimes 
the machinery grows rusty and begins 
to creak, sometimes it stands idle, and 
sometimes it appears old before its 
time. The process of dropping oil 
upon places where friction occurs im- 
mediately suggests itself, but this 
process means a degree of skill in 
locating friction spots, and dexterity 
with the oil-can not possessed by 
everyone. One is also reminded of 
the replacement of parts no longer 
adequate and of trade-ins. On the 
whole, however, the machinery seems 
to have been effective in promot- 
ing interest in the various aspects 
and problems of secondary education. 
There has been an amazingly large 
number of local meetings of high 
professional character. Groups of 
teachers have met with administra- 
tors, and the groups thus formed 
have canvassed situations and prac- 
tices; local organizations desiring as- 
sistance have drawn upon outside 
talent, whether connected with an ele- 
mentary school, a secondary school, a 
college or a university, or a non-school 
institution or agency. There has been 
considerable cross fertilization of 
ideas; every effort should be made 
to continue the process. 


The major issues or questions in sec- 
ondary education in California seem 
to be: 


1, What shall be the point of view, or 
philosophy, that shall control secondary edu- 
cation? Attempts are made to understand 
the social, political, and economic trends 
which are taking place, and to find the place 
of the school in the social order, even though 
the adjective ‘‘new’’ may be carefully 
avoided. 


2. What shall be the subject matter, or 
the experiences, which contribute most ef- 
fectively to the realization of educational 
goals? Specifically, this is resolving itself 
into the question of the core curriculum, and 
attendant problems. 

3. What influences of a non-school nature 
exercise an important, if not a preponderant 
influence, in shaping the ideals and attitudes 
toward response of boys and girls of sec- 
ondary school age? 

4. What information or data are needed 
about the mental, physical, and social devel- 
opment of high-school pupils? How may 
these data be assembled and used to insure 
maximum growth and development? 

5. How shall the materials, or units of 
experience, be organized to promote maxi- 
mum development? 

6. How may the various units of the 
school system be unified or integrated into a 
complete whole? It seems clear that basic 
principles are not the property of elementary 
education on the one hand, nor of secondary 
or higher education on the other. They are 
common to the various educational levels 
which promote growth and development, a 
process which is continuous. 

7. What do the years spent by an indi- 
vidual in school contribute to his ability to 
cope with his environment, or to render so- 
cial service? In other words, how shall we 
evaluate the educational program? 


From these major issues come a 
host of problems of somewhat smaller 
magnitude or scope. With the major 
issues, they have formed ‘‘centers of 
interest’’ in local teachers’ meetings, 
at the institutes, in the occasional 
meetings of professional groups, and 
in the local councils of principals. 
They form the framework around 
which this conference has been built. 


Progress in Improving the 
Secondary School Program 

The table below summarizes the re- 
plies to a check sheet sent to princi- 
pals of four-year, senior, and junior- 
senior high schools in California. Re- 
plies were received from 321 schools. 
The covering letter contained the fol- 
lowing statements: 


This questionnaire is sent to secure 
information regarding curriculum 
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change. Much of the information re- 
quested is not included in the courses 
of study on file in this office; and 
events are taking place with such ra- 
pidity that many have occurred since 
the courses of study were filed. It 
will be of great assistance, therefore, 
if you will return these questions, with 
your answers, as soon as convenient. 
A number of statements is made in 
each paragraph. It should not be 
inferred that all represent desirable 
changes, nor that the statements are 


mutually exclusive. The longer list 
perhaps makes possible more choice in 
determining a suitable item for mark- 
ing. 

It will be greatly appreciated if, in 
addition to filling in the questionnaire, 
you would write a letter in which you 
describe peculiarly successful prac- 
tices in the school, the problems 
which in your opinion are in greatest 
need of solution, and the trends which 
the curriculum is taking or will prob- 
ably take in your school. 


KEY: (1) No change made; (2) No oo contemplated; (3) Change contemplated; (4) Some change 
made; (5) Considerable change made. 


NOTE: Insert check below in space appropriate to indicate status in your school. 


ENGLISH (1) (2) (3) () (5) 
Unified courses relating English, social studies, art, music.............. 132 30 46 % 19 
Less intensive study given to the classics... 2... .....-..--eeeeceeeeeeee 42 15 29 137 652 
Oral and written expression made part of comprehensive course 67 23 22 117 80 
Decreased amount of formal grammal.........................-..--.--0--0+-00-0+-0-+ 78 35 25 116 19 
More attention given to current books and periodicals..................... 23 8 22 126 127 
More attention given to newspapers and news magazines................ 37 11 23 137 100 
More attention given to appreciation of motion pictures.................. 54. 20 35 124 68 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Increased emphasis given in all years to current social, political, 


EER 28 5 18 122 137 
Increased emphasis given in last year to current social, political, 

I ctnecesiniciniensebentpeeenomeenctnmmenrosernametneneemnanss 24 #10 16 89 155 
Emphasis upon problems of home membership for boys and girls 73 13 35 124 63 
Problems of consumer education made a part of social science..... 68 10 43 81 72 
SCIENCE 
Biology related to persona] and community health problems.......... 63 20 37 124 62 
Decreasing emphasis on traditional contents.................-....----.---.-.- 36 «1606 «636 «155 — 67 
Decreasing emphasis on laboratory work........................-...-.-------++---- 95 41 25 94 36 
Fusion of physics and chemistry into one course.........................-..-. 1733 6 30 16 13 
Increased emphasis on lecture-demonstration procedure.................... 909 36 22 97 38 
Tendency to stress environmental problems based upon physics 

achat eerdincedicealnicaeinicipenioieninemiseenennnsinamnpeeateieneesees 57 19 34 112 56 
More definitely related to industrial arts.............-.....--..--..--se0000--0 85 226 24 104 28 
Shift toward consumer’s interests in biological, physical science 75 2! 39 103 42 
MATHEMATICS 
Algebra and geometry on elective list for all 

(recommended for college preparatory pupils) ............................. 169 38 6 23 82 
Algebra and geometry placed in grades 10 and 11, or 11 and 12 

Ee 151 59 4 2 21 
Subject matter of algebra and geometry socialized by introduction 

of problems of insurance, banking, savings, ete...........................-. 131 30 40 84 16 
More correlation of mathematics with physical science.................... 1145 24 46 80 36 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
More stress placed upon ability to read... .............eeneeeneeeneeeeeeeeee 63 19 27 122 68 
EE 101 27 27 9% 30 
More emphasis given to the cultural values__........-.-....--.-.-eeee---- 48 15 23 125 74 


Beginning language study placed a year or two later than formerly 171 39 18 27 33 
(Continued on page 260) 








COUNSELLING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


MERTON E. HILL 
Director of Admissions and Professor of Education at the University of California and 
the University of California at Los Angeles 


STUDENT who intends to go to a 

higher institution should at- 
range to prepare to meet all of the 
conditions imposed by the higher in- 
stitution. Neither a student, nor any 
one else, is in a logical position to 
impose upon the higher institution 
any requirements for admission. In- 
stitutions have developed their vari- 
ous criteria for admissions over a 
period of years, and the subjects se- 
lected and the scholarship required 
have been determined only after 
years of experience in studying the 
relation of subject and scholarship to 
college success. It is true that there 
are many opinions, and the higher in- 
stitutions of the country have vari- 
ous bases for selecting students; but 
an investigation of the methods of 
admission of hundreds of colleges and 
universities reveals the fact that a 
central core of academic high school 
subjects is usually required, and ad- 
ditional scholarship achievement, ex- 
pressed most usually in grades, is 
most generally imposed. 


Students should be counselled to 
take courses in which they can suc- 
ceed. Students should be advised to 
enroll in curriculums that have a di- 
rect bearing upon their career aspira- 
tions. Large numbers should be 
steered into specific occupational cur- 
riculums and should be directed inte 
those courses that prepare, immedi 
ately or ultimately, for doing the 
work that the world will later de- 
mand of them. When it is definitely 
known that a student will fail in his 


subject, his course, or his curriculum, 
he should be changed immediately 
into one wherein he can attain suc- 
cess. Courses and curriculums should 
be developed on the basis, partially 
at least, of providing opportunity for 
success on the level of ability that the 
student possesses. 


Just as soon as the student knows 
that he wants to go to college, he 
should be put into a college prepara- 
tory curriculum that will prepare him 
for the college of his choice. He 
should be given all the facts relative 
to the advantages that will accrue 
from taking certain subjects. If he 
fails to qualify for admission to the 
college of his choice, he should be giv- 
en all the information necessary as to 
how he can make up his deficiencies. 


A request came to me recently to 
the effect that I prepare an article 
on counselling students for making 
up entrance deficiencies. It was un- 
derstood that the approach would be 
from the standpoint of entrance to 
the University of California. It 
should be clearly understood that the 
University does not deny admission 
to any applicant; it defers admission, 
if the student fails to meet the re- 
quirements, until such student makes 
up his deficiencies. Consideration 
will be given to each type of require- 
ment, and reasons will be given why 
a student will profit by meeting the 
requirement. It is not my intention, 
at any time, to be either dogmatic or 
quarrelsome regarding the require- 
ments that the University has devel- 
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oped. I wish merely to present a 
point of view and I realize full well 
that many will take issue with my 
point of view. I am earnestly striv- 
ing toward a scientific approach to an 
investigation of entrance require- 
ments and hope to keep an open mind 
regarding desirable changes. 

Admission from high school to the 
University of California is based 
upon both subject and scholarship re- 
quirements. A ‘‘B’’ average in the 
required subjects taken in grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve is the basis upon 
which transcripts of record are evalu- 
ated. Subjects taken in the junior 
high school, or the ninth grade of a 
senior high school, are accepted with- 
out reference to grades. ‘‘A’s’’ se- 
cured in any required subject may 
offset ‘‘C’s’’ secured in the same or 
any other of the required subjects to 
produce the ‘‘B’’ average. The sub- 
ject requirements are listed as a, b, 
e, d, e, and f, and will be taken up 
in this order. 


The Case of the History 
Requirement (a) 

The requirements for admission to 
college have been based partly upon 
the belief that students should have 
broad general education in all of the 
academic fields. Such preparation 
gives students the opportunity to ex- 
plore the fields of knowledge to ascer- 
tain their fitness and liking for one or 
more of the areas of human attain- 
ment. Students will do most of their 
reading in either the area of litera- 
ture or of social studies. Students 
should be encouraged to study his- 
tory, government, and economics in 
the secondary school. From the stand- 
point of preparation for college suc- 
cess, the junior and senior courses, 
taught on an advanced level, are the 
ones that have the most preparatory 
value. Some students have just as 


much difficulty with social studies as 
others have with mathematics or 
language. Before majoring in any 
social studies area, the student should 
be sure that he has a major interest 
in this area and also that he can be 
assured of success in this field. For 
a social studies course to be of any 
value as preparation for college, 
there should be developed for the 
course the highest possible standards 
for pupil attainment. 


The Case of the English 
Requirement (b) 


The University requires three units 
of English. The ability to read and 
write English is essential for success 
in practically all college subjects. 
The University requires students to 
pass the Subject A English examina- 
tion before graduation from the Uni- 
versity. Students who fail to pass 
the Subject A examination are re- 
quired to pass the English course, 
Subject A. Students normally must 
take at least three years of English 
before they can pass this test, 
although many need a fourth year 
of high school English before they 
are adequately prepared in this very 
important area of knowledge. Pass- 
ing the Subject A examination is not 
required for admission to the Univer- 
sity, but experience has shown that 
passing this examination is a good 
eriterion of ability to do the work 
that the University requires. That 
this is true may be seen from the 
facts set forth in Table I. 


Taste I 
COMPARATIVE SCHOLARSHIP FIRST 
SEMESTER RECORDS OF ENTERING 
FRESHMEN WHO PASSED AND WHO 
FAILED THE SUBJECT A EXAMINA- 
TIONS, JANUARY AND AUGUST, 1933 


Number who passed Subject A... (1) 1316 
Grade Point average of this 

group in all subjects taken first 

IE ictentcccnnciscticiccmnnnion 1.30 





—_—— 
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Number who failed Subject A...... (2) 249 


Grade Point average of this 
group in all subjects taken first 
GEUTOBEOT  .....n0ccececescorencsnnessoressovine 0.95 


There are two conclusions that the 
student of admissions may draw from 
the facts set forth in Table I. First, 
Subject A has great predictive value 
as a basis for prejudging success in 
the University; secondly, Subject A 
might very well be used as supple- 
mentary evidence in all ‘‘border-line’’ 
cases of admission to the University. 


The Case of the Mathematics 
Requirement (c) 


In antiquity, Plato apparently 
adopted the slogan, ‘‘Let no one ig- 
norant of geometry enter here.’’ Ever 
since that time institutions of higher 
learning have rather generally im- 
posed a mathematics requirement, 
either for entrance or for graduation. 
The University of California has im- 
posed a minimum of two years of ele- 
mentary mathematics for admission 
and for the junior certificate. Stu- 
dents and their parents should know 
that algebra and plane geometry are 
required for admission and for the 
junior certificate; and if students 
wish to go into agriculture, or engi- 
neering, or commerce, they should 
know that they will be handicapped 
unless they take four years of mathe- 
matics in high school. They should 
know, also, that if they take four 
years of mathematics in high school, 
they will have completed not only the 
mathematics requirement for the 
junior certificate in the College of 
Letters and Science, but that the ad- 
vanced mathematics will count also 


on the junior certificate requirements. 
It should be understood, however, by 
counsellors that those students who 
find some difficulty in the field of 
mathematics need not secure higher 


than a ‘‘C’’ grade in plane geometry, 
and even a ‘‘D’’ grade in elementary 
algebra, provided it is taken in the 
junior high school to meet the ad- 
mission requirements. They should 
know further that grades of ‘‘A’’ in 
history or in English will offset the 
grade of ‘‘C’’ in plane geometry, or a 
grade of ‘‘C’’ in elementary alge- 
bra, if it is taken above the ninth 
year level. Counsellors should also 
realize that very often it is wise for 
immature pupils to postpone for one 
or two years, or even three years, the 
taking of elementary mathematics. 
Greater good will accrue to students 
if elementary mathematics is pre- 
sented on a nonmemory basis. Stu- 
dents should develop in quantitative 
thinking through their study of 
mathematics. It is well worth noting 
that the social science teachers in 
higher institutions desire their stu- 
dents to be trained in quantitative 
thinking and advocate a minimum 
training in mathematics. It is not 
my purpose to discuss the values to 
the student because I have heard 
majors in mathematics condemn 
mathematics as a basis for admission. 
For the University of California, I 
will defend it on the ground that it 
is one of our best known selective cri- 
teria. We have to consider more than 
ten thousand applications for admis- 
sion annually, and studies have shown 
that those who do reasonably well in 
mathematics are much better risks 
than those who do not. On this basis 
alone the University is justified for its 
requirement.* 





*For further discussion of mathematics cf: 

R. Hedrick—School and Society, December 
17, 1932, page 769. “Desirable Co-operation Be- 
tween Educationists and Mathematicians.” 

M. Hill—Cakifornia Journal of Secondary 
Education, January, 1935, page 107. “The Case 
of Plane Geometr 

M. E. H Hill. California Journal of Secondary 
Education, December, 1935, page 555. ‘“Mathe- 
matics and General Education.’ 

M. E. Hill—The Education Digest, February, 
ay , bage 28. ‘Mathematics and General Educa- 
tio \é 
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The Case of the Laboratory 
Science Requirement (d) 


One unit of an advanced laboratory 
science is required for admission to 
the University. The sciences selected 
are: chemistry, physics, biology, zool- 
ogy, botany, or physiology. Introduc- 
ing the student to the laboratory ap- 
proach in the solution of problems 
would seem to be one of the values 
accruing from the study of a labora- 
tory science. There are unfolded to 
the student many areas of interest 
through his study of any laboratory 
science. The student should be in- 
troduced in high school to the labo- 
ratory method. He cannot go through 
any college of the University without 
completing a science course, neither 
ean he be regarded as fully intelligent 
in this age unless he is familiar with 
one or more areas of science. It 
should be noted that neither physics 
nor chemistry is required for admis- 
sion to the University, nor is it re- 
quired for graduation from the Uni- 
versity. However, the student and 
his parents should know that if the 
student takes chemistry and physics 
in high school, he will be credited 
with six hours of natural science of 
the twelve hours required for the 
junior certificate of the College of 
Letters and Science. The parent, and 
his son or daughter, should also 
know that when students enter the 
colleges of engineering or agricul- 
ture, they will need both physics and 
chemistry. 


The Case of the Foreign Language 
Requirement (e) 


Students who desire to enter the 
University should know that they can 
work off part or all of their junior 
certificate requirements of fifteen 
units in not more than two foreign 


languages. Quite aside from the value 
of foreign language in preparation to 
do the work the University requires, 
students should be informed of the 
foreign language requirements in va- 
rious fields of study. When they have 
finished part or all of these require- 
ments in high school, they may go on 
with more language when they enter 
the University if it is their desire, or 
they can replace the fifteen units with 
a similar number of units in any chos- 
en field. Experience has shown that 
foreign language is selective. <A stu- 
dent who does not have any units in 
foreign language may do very well in 
the University in many fields, but if 
the student has taken two or more 
years with satisfactory grades, it is 
certain that the student can do the 
work the University requires, and all 
but a few colleges require a certain 
amount of foreign language. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to take 
more than two years of a foreign lan- 
guage if they are going on to col- 
lege. It is the advanced language, 
the third or fourth year, that pre- 
pares the student most adequately, 
just as it is the third and fourth years 
of history or English, or mathematics, 
or science, that help the student the 
most to meet the more rigid require- 
ments of the academic college courses. 


The Case of the (f) Requirement 


This requirement may be met by 
one unit of work in physics or chem- 
istry or advanced foreign language, 
or advanced mathematics, or by two 
units of work in a second foreign lan- 
guage. Curriculums should be gradu- 
ated as to difficulty. Teachers should 
be more exacting of students who are 
studying in the upper secondary lev- 
els. In order to grow intellectually, 
the student should take a reasonable 
number of advanced subjects during 
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his junior and senior years. It is a 
mistake at any time for students to 
take easier subjects in their senior 
year if they are planning to go on to 
the University. Those subjects that 
prepare most adequately for success 
are the advanced junior and senior 
subjects. Four of these are singled 
out as being of especial value. It 
should be noted that advanced Eng- 
lish is one of the requirements and 
ranks with the (f) requirement as to 
its value in preparing students to do 
scholarly work in higher institutions 
of their choice. Experience has shown 
that students who present more sub- 
jects of the (f) list with good grades 
have greater advantages when they 
are in the University. They not only 
do better work, but they have a wider 
range in selecting college subjects. 

The cases of students who have 
been admitted with shortages or de- 
ficiencies have been studied, and the 
facts justify the University in im- 
posing their requirements for admis- 
sion. For example, only approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the students 
who have been admitted with the 
(f) shortage make a satisfactory aver- 
age their first semester in the Uni- 
versity. 


The Removal of Admission 
Deficiencies* 


Deficiencies in the scholarship or 
subject requirements for admission 
in freshman standing by certificate 
may be removed in any one of eight 
ways. 


(1) By courses in the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Division which offers 
work of high school level, and college 
courses (class or correspondence) 
which may be taken to remove entrance 
deficiencies. The program of studies 
proposed should be approved by the 
Director of Admissions. 





*Cf. Circular of Information, University of 
California; also, Guidance Bulletin, U.C.L.A. 
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(2) By courses in the University of Cali- 
fornia Summer Sessions (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles), and the Intersession 
(Berkeley). Elementary college courses 
and a limited number of courses of 
high school level are offered. Advice 
respecting the selection of these courses 
and the grades required should be ob- 
tained from the Director of Admissions. 


By courses in the Branch of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University 
of California at Davis (for applicants 
for admission to the College of Agri- 
culture). Entrance deficiencies may be 
removed by an appropriate program 
made up of nondegree or degree 
courses, or a program combining both 
types of work. Advice in respect to 
this work should be sought from the 
Recorder, Branch of the College of 
Agriculture, Davis, or from the Direc- 
tor of Admissions, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


(3) 


(4) By courses in other four-year colleges 
completed with satisfactory grades in 
the field or fields in which the deficien- 
cies were incurred. The requirements 
for admission in advanced standing 
must also be satisfied. 


(5) By courses in junior colleges or State - 
Colleges completed with satisfactory 
grades, and in a proper amount in the 
field or fields in which the deficiencies 
were incurred. In addition, all require- 
ments for admission to the University 
in advanced standing must be satis- 
fied. 

(6) By junior college noncertificate courses 
representing work of nonuniversity lev- 
el taken after high school graduation. 
The scholarship standards for these 
courses are those required for work 
taken in the high school. Work that 
is clearly repetition may be offered to 
make up a subject, but not a scholar- 
ship deficiency; other work must be 
completed with A or B grades in order 
to make up scholarship deficiencies. 


(7) 


By postgraduate courses in accredited 
high schools. 


(8) By College Entrance Board examina- 

tions. 

Over a period of four years, the 
President of the University and the 
Board of Admissions have encour- 
aged the Admissions officers to admit 
students who give promise of success 
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in the University, although they have 
had minor shortages. Whenever the 
students have substituted for a sub- 
ject deficiency a superior scholarship 
record, they have been admitted and 
the students’ successes or failures in 
the University have been noted. Asa 
result, the Board of Admissions, and 
the Special Committee on Admissions, 
headed by Provost Monroe E. 
Deutsch, have approved unanimously 
a recommendation to the President, 
and the President has authorized a 
statement to the Academic Senates 
and to the secondary school princi- 
pals of the state. The President’s 
statement follows: 


It is desired to emphasize the fact that 
the ‘‘1933 Plan’’ appears to be the best 
single plan of admission to the University 
of California that has yet been devised; 
for, in general, those who meet the require- 
ments of this plan are not only capable of 
doing successful University work, but, also, 
because of the pattern of their high school 
program they may enter almost any field 
of higher learning without further prepara- 
tion. 

However, the University of California 
takes the viewpoint that no student should 
be denied admission when his previous rec- 
ord makes it appear that his scholastic abil- 
ity is of a sufficiently high order to insure 
success in University work, and for a num- 
ber of years has admitted to freshman stand- 
ing students whose pattern of high school 
subjects failed in one manner or another 
exactly to conform to the published en- 
trance requirements of the University. 


Studies have been made of the University 
records of students who were admitted un- 
der exceptions to the rules in comparison 
with the records of students who fully met 
the entrance requirements in force at the 
time of their admission to the University. 
As a result, high school principals are urged 
to encourage their graduates who do not 
meet the ‘£1933 Plan’’ of admission and 
who have no scholarship shortage to present 
their records for the consideration of the 
Board of Admissions, provided they meet 
any of the criteria (1—4) set forth below: 


1. Rank in the upper tenth of the gradu- 
ating class, with substantial prepara- 
tion in academic subjects. 





2. Not less than 15 high school units of 
A or B in work taken in the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years, or 
not less than 12 high school units of 
A or B in the work of the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth years; with not 
more than two units of subject de- 
ficiencies in the required list (a) to 


(f). 


3. Not less than fifteen high school units 
with no grade less than C in work taken 
in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth years, or not less than 12 high 
school units with no grade less than C 
in work taken in the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth years; and not less than 
6 high school units of A or B selected 
from the following ten units of 
academic subjects: 
3rd year English 
3rd year Mathematics 
3rd year Laboratory Science 
3rd year Foreign Language 
3rd year History 
4th year English 
4th year Mathematics 
4th year Laboratory Science 
4th year Foreign Language 
4th year History 


4. Not less than fifteen high school units 
with no grade less than C in work 
taken in the ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth years, or not less than 
12 high school units with no grade less 
than C in work taken im the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth years; passing 
the examination in Subject A; and 
A or B in the following subjects: 
PUN IIE icscisctecitsinsirtowniens 1 unit 
Foreign Language (2nd year)......1 unit 
Third or fourth year Science with 

Laboratory (Chemistry, Phys- 

ics, Biology, Zoology, Botany 

en, | fn eee 1 unit 
Requirement (f) (advanced 

Mathematics, or Chemistry, or 

Physics, or additional Foreign 

I yscisittwtenncccentstic 1 or 2 units 


One of the most important fune- 
tions of the Director of Admissions 
is to carry on research that will either 
justify present requirements, or that 
will point the way toward more desira- 
ble criteria for admission. As I have 
pointed out, there is one Plan of Ad- 
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missions, but the University holds the 
point of view that students of high 
scholarship should be admitted even 
though they may fail to meet the exact 
pattern. These students are to be re- 
garded as exceptions to the Rules; 
their progress in the University will 
be studied, reports will be made to the 
Board of Admissions and to the Affi- 
liation Committee. The recent an- 
nouncement, presented in detail, is the 
result of study and of a plan to 
standardize exceptions to the Rules. 
It is now possible for students to be 
admitted in Freshman standing by 
any one of six ways. Furthermore, 
it has been possible to judge the merits 
of our 1933 and the 1931 Plans of Ad- 
missions by following the progress of 
thousands of junior college transfers 
through the University. One of the 
best evidences that our plan is sound 
is to be found in the comparative 
standings of 1,674 junior college 
transfers (1933-1935) who were eligi- 
ble at the time of their high school 
graduation and were trained in the 
public junior colleges with 1,677 
junior college transfers (1933-1935) 
who were ineligible at the time of their 
high school graduation and who were 
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trained in the public junior colleges 
of the State ; the eligible group greatly 
surpassed the ineligible group, the 
former making a C plus (1.30) aver- 
age while the latter made only a C- 
(1.01) average. 


The University is glad to co-operate 
with anyone who will present evidence 
of a better type of preparation than 
the 1933 Plan calls for. We are glad 
to co-operate with the twelve co- 
operating schools in an endeavor to 
learn whether or not there may be 
some other method of admission, or 
some other type or types of require- 
ments that will prove superior to the 
present. We have started on a long- 
term co-operative study of this prob- 
lem ; studies will be made of the prog- 
ress of students who enter the Uni- 
versity on the principals’ recom- 
mendations from these schools, and 
changes will be recommended on the 
basis of evidence. If the secondary 
schools and the University together 
study this and similar problems in a 
friendly manner and on the basis of 
mutual confidence and good will, great 


good will accrue to our system of pub- 
lie education. 


HESE GROPINGS of school men have led to * * * the trial of many novelties 


inaccurately called ‘‘ experiments. ’’ 


Although they were not experiments 


in the scientific sense, they have led to a revolution in practice, as may easily 
be seen by any one who will contrast kny modern school with those that 
existed a generation ago. Schools are teday, as a rule, happy places; youth 
finds it more fun to be in school than on the street, or, to a large extent, at 
work. Behavior in school is better than anywhere else, and problems of disci- 
pline are gratifyingly decreasing. The behavior of youth in the classroom 
compares favorably with that of their parents in social groups of the same size. 


i —Dr. Tuomas H. Briccs, Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
; “Looking Backward and Forward.” School and Society, October 26, 1935. 
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N THE pioneer days of American 

society, when our national life was 
dominated by an economy of scarcity, 
the conquest of the physical frontier, 
and the capitalization of our rich 
endowment in natural resources, rep- 
resented a very vital and immediate 
concern of our citizenry. Today, 
however, that frontier is more than 
conquered ; it has been developed suf- 
ficiently to transform our controlling 
economy of scarcity into a potential 
economy of abundance. The Amer- 
ican frontier today is primarily so- 
cial and cultural. Now that socializa- 
tion of the wealth of the nation is 
on the agenda for the immediate fu- 
ture, our problems are no longer ex- 
clusively those of physical conquest 
and exploitation, but problems in the 
fine art of effective living. For pub- 
lic education, this implies increased 
emphasis on attitudes, interests, and 
predispositions which will enrich hu- 
man life not merely for the élite, but 
for all who work, and which will con- 
tribute to the promotion of a creative 
and enlightened Americanism as a 
dynamic integrating force for the 
cultural unification of our people. 

By virtue of its diverse social com- 
position, its youth, and its size in 
area and population, the United 
States is probably as vitally in need 
of a unifying cultural objective as 
any country of the Western Hemis- 
phere. In the days of sparse popula- 
tions and unlimited opportunities 


for social and economic expansion, 
the need for such an integrating force 
was not always apparent; but, in our 
era of increasing interdependence, it 
grows daily in social significance. 
The coronation of a king, the move- 
ments of armies, are heard in almost 
every home in America. We are an 
indissoluble part of the world. 


Need for the Cultural Unification 
of Our People 

In the past, our approach toward 
the building of a dynamic unified 
Americanism has not always been the 
most tactful or constructive, either 
psychologically or socially. Not in- 
frequently it has been negative in 
effect—at times even chauvinistically 
suppressive. Rarely has it sought to 
capitalize the social heritage which 
we have received from all parts of 
the world. Instead, we have often 
east aspersion upon those who left 
foreign lands to become Americans. 
At times we have gone so far as to 
invent depreciative names for these 
groups—derogatory epithets that un- 
fortunately have found their way 
even into the vocabularies of our 
youth. The result has not infrequent- 
ly been an enforced introversion of 
our foreign population into isolated 
colonies, with a consequent increase 
in the problems of Americanization, 
and an unfortunate loss to the de- 
velopment of a creative Americanism. 
For it should be indicated that the 
potential resources lying fallow in 
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the rich cultural background of the 
large numbers of our population who 
are of foreign descent, could, if ef- 
fectively capitalized rather than sup- 
pressed, be made to yield a new-world 
culture of infinite variety and fertil- 
ity. This Old World social heritage 
is as rich as any endowment with 
which nature has favored us in the 
form of natural resources, and its 
effective utilization in our contem- 
porary era of increasing emphasis on 
social values is destined to grow daily 
in significance. 

Indeed, wherever our social heri- 
tage has been given opportunity for 
expression, the result has been a desir- 
able contribution to community life. 
The evidences of this fact are numer- 
ous and significant. Probably few 
finer illustrations are available than 
in the very city from which these 
pages are written. By virtue of the 
social tolerance and cultural perspec- 
tive natural to it, as a cosmopolitan 
city in intimate contact with the out- 
side world, San Francisco has been 
disposed to make the most of the 
rich social heritage brought to it 
in the customs, interests, and tradi- 
tions of the large population of for- 
eign descent that composes its citi- 
zenry. This heritage it has unified 
into a creative civie culture that finds 
expression at every turn: in its mu- 
nicipally supported grand opera, sym- 
phony orchestra, band, and art gal- 
lery, not to mention its famous civic 
center, nor its park richly endowed 
with its cultural resources. 


In a similar manner New Orleans 
early blended certain aspects of 
French, Spanish, Indian, and Negro 
culture into the classic tradition re- 
flected in the works of Cable and 


1Holland D. Roberts. “A Cultural Basis for the 
Integration of Spanish as a Language Art;” in 
epente, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, pp. 441-448. (Decem- 
ber, 1935.) 


Lafeadio Hearn. Charleston, South 
Carolina, has proudly retained to our 
own day the fine Colonial spirit which 
developed from the impact of Puritan, 
Cavalier, and Huguenot. Montreal is 
consciously bilingual and bicultural. 
Quebee is exclusively French-Amer- 
ican, and holds to its continental heri- 
tage with a tenacity that has shaped 
buildings and streets, as well as the 
daily mode of life, in the mold of the 
early French provinces. Such evi- 
dences may be multiplied many times, 
although all of them, particularly the 
latter, are examples of fusion limited 
by a narrow nationalism. 


California is particularly rich in 
contemporary evidences of cultural 
integration, which constitute an im- 
mediate opportunity for merging the 
language arts curriculum of our 
schools with life: the Felicita pageant 
at Escondido, the Mission Play at San 
Gabriel, the Santa Barbara pageant, 
the Ramona pageant in Hemet are a 
few examples of the many local pos- 
sibilities. 

Inasmuch as civic grand opera, 
pageants, municipal bands, and or- 
chestras, city planning, public parks, 
municipal museums, and art galleries 
are long-established traditions abroad, 
and have found their chief support 
in this country among those who have 
been exposed to foreign cultures 
either through study or travel, there 
is evidence that the contributions to 
community life, which have been so 
effectively realized in the case of the 
localities mentioned, are attributable 
in no small measure to a wholesome 
capitalization of foreign traditions. 
When the fullest implications of this 
fact are appreciated, the desirability 
of providing, in every community, a 
program of education that will lead 
the citizen to become appreciative of 
the cultural possibilities latent in his 
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social environment, and actively in- 
terested in their capitalization, be- 
comes clear. For the outcomes which 
have been achieved along the lines 
indicated can be regarded as unim- 
portant only by those lacking the 
capacity to share in their benefits. 
Our citizenry must be vigilant to pro- 
tect the public school from falling 
under the domination of people of 
limited background, or capacity for 
appreciation; it must prevent such 
individuals from imposing their own 
narrow interests and standards of 
values upon the nation’s youth. The 
outcomes which have been indicated 
are concrete evidences of the possi- 
bilities which can be realized by all 
American municipalities when they 
become aware of their cultural re- 
sources, and develop a civic attitude 
that will permit of their utilization, 
rather than lead to their repression.’ 


Liberalizing Influence of Foreign 
Language Study 

The development of such a predis- 
position is one of the most significant 
tasks of public education, particularly 
at the adolescent level, for there is 
no other agency which our society 
possesses which reaches so inclusive 
a proportion of the nation’s youth. 
To the realization of this goal, the 
foreign language curriculum, which 
has always stood for far more than 
mere ability in the tool uses of lan- 
guage, can make a vitally significant 
contribution; for those who have 
shared the advantages of exposure to 
foreign civilizations, through travel 
or the sympathetic study of foreign 
languages and cultures, should be 
particularly well qualified to help 
American youth interpret for itself 
the cultural traditions of foreign peo- 





2Walter V. Kaulfers and Holland D. Roberts. 
“Integrating the Language Arts for Social Pur- 
poses;” in Education, Vol. LVI, No. 4, pp. 239- 
245. (December, 1935.) 





ples, especially those of foreign de- 
scent within our own borders, in re- 
lation to the total pattern of Amer- 
ican life and to world progress in 
art, music, science and invention, edu- 
cation, philosophy, or literature.’ 
They should be especially competent 
to enable youth to become more ap- 
preciative of the many evidences of 
the cultural contributions of foreign 
peoples that abound in the environ- 
ment of daily life—in literature, in 
translation, in music, in the drama; 
not to mention such as architecture, 
language, placenames, cuisine, or even 
styles in wearing apparel. An appre- 
ciation of these phenomena can hard- 
ly be belittled in a program of edu- 
cation for effective social living. In- 
deed, even the least of these appre- 
ciations can appear trivial only when 
sophisticated adult standards are used 
as criteria for the evaluation of con- 
tent and activities designed for the 
education of growing boys and girls. 
The mere knowledge that the very 
symbol of America, the Statue of 
Liberty, is a gift to our people from 
France; that many of the principles 
of Americanism enunciated in our 
Declaration of Independence have 
their origin in the writings of French 
philosophers; that our most beauti- 
fully planned city, Washington, D. C., 
was laid out by a French engineer, 
or that many of our most popular 
recent screen plays have been drawn 
from French literature, can serve as 
the basis for an effective education in 
the language arts against those vem- 
onous influences of chauvinistie prop- 
aganda which, if allowed free reign, 
would cause our youth to fall heir 
to the same ignorant prejudices and 
inflated national conceits which caused 





3H. N. Adair, et_al. Report on Modern Lan- 
gases Teaching in Relation to World Citizenship. 
The Modern es Panel of the League of 


Nations Union Education Committee, 15 Grosvenor 
Crescent, London, S. W. 1. 36 pages. (May, 1935.) 
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the world to drench itself in the blood 
of ten million dead, at a cost of over 
fifty billion dollars to the United 
States alone. 

Obviously this task is too great to 
be left exclusively to any one branch 
of the curriculum. It must be the 
constant subject of attention of the 
entire program of public education. 
Moreover, any institution comprising 
within itself so wide a range of in- 
terests, abilities, and prospective vo- 
cational destinations, as obtains to- 
day in the American secondary school, 
must provide many differentiated 
means of approach to this goal. To 
expect all adolescents of widely di- 
vergent capacities and educational 
needs to attain this objective solely 
through one type of offering, either 
in the social studies or in English, is 
naively to cherish the improbable. 
Indeed, it is the perspective gained by 
approaching a problem from more 
than one viewpoint which is of im- 
measurable value in contributing an 
understanding of its fullest implica- 
tions, and in determining its most 
effective solution. The claim of the 
language arts curriculum is merely 
that it provides an alternative pro- 
gram of educationally nutritious ex- 
periences for the building of an en- 
lightened and creative Americanism. 
The validity of this claim is sub- 
stantiated by the fact that the de- 
velopment of a civic attitude of mind, 
favorable to the capitalization of all 
our social resources in the building 
of a unified national culture, has 
long been one of the democratic ideals 
for which the program in language 
arts has stood. 


Survey and Orientation Courses 

Needless to say, even within each 
field of the curriculum varied types 
of offerings must be provided if the 
program is to have meaning for more 
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than a very limited number of stu- 
dents. Thus, that large majority of 
pupils, who do not now have the op- 
portunity to continue their schooling 
long enough to master a foreign lan- 
guage as a key to national cultures, 
but whose needs and interests in this 
field are as worthy of attention as 
those of any American youth, must 
be accommodated by liberalized of- 
ferings of more than a purely prep- 
aratory character. In many com- 
munities this problem is being met 
through the introduction of survey 
courses’ in which the learner is pro- 
vided an insight into the past con- 
tributions to American culture in the 
making — courses which afford the 
adolescent an educationally worth- 
while substitute for travel as a means 
for obtaining some of the broadening 
experiences of actual visits abroad. 
In other communities it is being 
met through orientation courses in 
the field of language (usually at the 
junior high school level), in which 
the growth and development of 
American speech is surveyed in the 
light of the cultural resources, both 
ancient and modern, from which it 
has so abundantly drawn.’ The signi- 
ficance for education of this offering 
can readily be appreciated when it 
is realized that the development of 
an interest and appreciation of our 
mother tongue in its diachronic, as 
well as synchronic, perspective is one 
of the most effective means at the dis- 
posal of the school for orienting youth 
toward a common goal of cultural 
unity. Its educative possibilities can 





ackson and L,. A. Wilkins, et al. “The 
yllabus in Modern Forei Languages 
for Pupils of Lower Linguistic Ability;” in High 
Point (Board of Education, New York City), pp. 
5-32. (September, 1935.) 

5F. J. McConville. “Increasing the Social Values 
in Foreign Language Instruction;’” in California 
Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. X, No. 9, 
pp. 573-574. (December, 1935.) 

*Ella B. Adams. “General Language in the High 
School;” in The School Review, Vol. XLIII No. 9, 
pp. 664-671. (November, 1935.) 
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be further appreciated when it is 
realized that language mirrors, with 
amazing fidelity, the influences of for- 
eign cultures upon our own national 
life in the words which it has im- 
ported to designate innovations from 
abroad. In fact, scarcely a better in- 
dex of the basic influence of foreign 
cultures can be found than the kind 
and number of words which find their 
way into every day speech. Thus, a 
list of words and expressions bor- 
rowed from the French (for example, 
military terms; phrases employed in 
social correspondence ; culinary terms 
occurring on menus; scientific terms 
such as ‘‘ampére;’’ names of per- 
fumes ; the shop language of milliners, 
modistes, and hairdressers) affords 
interesting indications of the influ- 
ence exercised by France on Amer- 
ican culture.’ 

In still other communities, the 
problem of differentiation is being 
met through offerings in world litera- 
ture in translation, to the end that 
the boy or girl, who is not likely to 
have the time or opportunity first to 
master the foreign language, will, at 
least, be afforded some alternate 
means for enriching his experience 
in this area. Patrons of the language 
arts are coming to realize more and 
more that the supercilious attitude 
that has prevailed toward the use of 
literature in translation in the past, 
will, if it continues to persist, merely 
hasten the day when foreign litera- 
ture will be read only in translation 
or not at all." 


Primary Concern of New 
Curriculum 


To some, these innovations may ap- 
we. : | \ 


TWilton W. Blancké. General Principles of Lan- 
age-and Introduction to Foreign Language Study. 
. C. Heath and Company, New York, 1935, 
XIV + 459 pages; pp. 27-34; 38. 
81. Denis Peterkin. “The Classics in School and 
College;” in The Classical Journal, Vol.XXXI, No. 
2, pp. 89-98. (November, 1935.) 
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pear to belong more properly in the 
field of instruction in English, or the 
social studies. From the standpoint 
of our current nomenclature, which 
reflects the preoccupation with vested 
subject matter interests from which 
we are now breaking away, this criti- 
cism is undoubtedly valid. The pri- 
mary concern of the new curriculum, 
however, is not with the mere naming 
or classification of subjects. The mod- 
ern curriculum is moving away from 
a reliance upon the mastery of spe- 
cial subjects to an insistence upon 
fundamental life unity. Its chief 
concern is with the educational needs 
of society, and with the most effective 
means toward their satisfaction. 
When this viewpoint is properly un- 
derstood, it will be seen that foreign 
language staffs, by virtue of their 
special background in study and 
travel, and avowed interest in the 
field of foreign languages and cul- 
tures, should be particularly well 
qualified to sponsor the offerings in- 
dicated, no matter whether the goals 
of the program be approached 
through the English language or the 
foreign tongue. 


The concept can be made clearer 
by means of an illustration from the 
field of instruction in music. The 
musie curriculum is not confined to 
violin, piano, or singing lessons, nor 
to courses in technical harmony. It 
comprises offerings in the history and 
appreciation of music, as well as glee 
clubs, orchestras, and bands. It 
would be futile to attempt to teach 
all students to play the piano or 
violin, or to become accomplished 
vocalists. Yet an appreciation of mu- 
sical accomplishment, and of the so- 
cially significant forms through which 
it finds expression in the immediate 
environment, as well as among divers 
peoples, is recognized as a worthy 
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contribution to the cultural back- 
ground of the educated man or wom- 
an. Similarly, the language arts 
curriculum can find little justification 
if it is restricted to specialized courses 
in language conceived purely as a 
code or tool. In fact, it is quite prob- 
able that the number of students in 
the average secondary school, who 
should enroll in such _ technical 
courses, is no greater than the num- 
ber who should take public school les- 
sons in piano, voice, violin, or har- 
mony. Yet an appreciation of lan- 
guage,” and of the culture of which 
it forms an integral and often basic 
part, has educational significance for 
all interested youth; and offerings in 
this area fall as definitely within the 
province of the language arts curri- 
culum as courses in music apprecia- 
tion fall within the province of in- 
struction in music. 

Finally, the problem is being met 
through a functional cultural ap- 
proach, as contrasted with the out- 
moded technical grammatical ap- 
proach, in classes designed for stu- 
dents sharing a special interest in 
language as a means of communica- 
tion.” The traditional method of the 
curriculum in foreign languages and 
English, with its mental gymnastics 
involving conjugations, paradigms, 
parsing, diagramming, and sentence 





*Lawrence A. Wilkins. “Language Apprecia- 
tion;” in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XX, 
No. 1, pp. 27-30. (October, 1935.) 

19Walter V. Kaulfers. “Cultural Orientation in 
Lower-Division Foreign Language;” in Hispania, 


Vol. XVIII, No. 4, pp. 365-374. (December, 1935.) 
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in English, D. Appleton-Century Co., New York: 
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analysis,” has been exposed as the 


most educationally sterile, and the 
most psychologically unsound, pro- 
cedure that could ever be devised as 
a means for teaching adolescents the 
use of English or a foreign language. 


While the innovations which have 
been described are as yet only in their 
experimental stages, the enthusiastic 
support which they are receiving 
from students, parents, and curric- 
ulum workers, inspires confidence in 
the prediction that they will become 
typical of the foreign language cur- 
riculum of the future. From the 
trends evidenced in current profes- 
sional literature and newer courses of 
study, it is not unlikely that the of- 
ferings capitalizing foreign languages 
and cultures in the language arts cur- 
riculum” of the future will tend to 
approximate the possibilities suggest- 
ed in the accompanying chart. (See 
page 227.) Lest the offerings indi- 
eated appear purely hypothetical, spe- 
cial attention is called to the refer- 
ences describing courses already in 
actual operation in divers secondary 
schools. In fact, no offering listed in 
the diagram is without a counterpart 
in successful classroom practice. 


uJ. Wayne Wrightmore. “Appraisal of Newer 
Practices in Latin Teaching;’’ in School and So- 
ee Vol. XLII, No. 1079, pp. 302-304. (August, 
1935.) 

W. Wilbur Hatfield. An Experience Curriculum 
in English. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York: 
1935, pp. 228-229. 

Thomas H. Briggs. “Formal English Grammar 
As a Discipline.” Teachers College Record. Vol. 
14: 251-343. (September, 1913.) 

12For the theory of integration applied to the 
language arts see footnotes 1 and 2; also Holland 
D. Roberts and Walter V. Kaulfers. “Integration 
in Language Arts;” in The School Review, Vol. 
XLIII, No. 10, pp. 737-744. (December, 1935.) 

18Walter V. Kaulfers. “The Foreign Language 
Curriculum of the Future;” in Hispania, Vol. XI 
No. 1. (February, 1935.) 
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eta TEACHING in any field 
involves four factors, (1) the stu- 
dent, (2) subject matter or content 


to be taught, (3) material equipment, 


and (4) the teacher. In each of 
these factors the language teacher 
finds certain problems which are, per- 
haps, different from those involved 
in other fields. 

The students concerned are the pri- 
mary factor in any learning situa- 
tion. The type and needs of these 
students should determine the nature 
of the other three factors. In what 
respect, then, does the type of stu- 
dent who studies foreign language 
differ from that found in the other 
fields of secondary eduation? We 
admit that study of foreign language 
is not absolutely essential to prepare 
students to become valuable members 
of society. We also realize that many 
of our students lack that mental 
equipment which, for want of a bet- 
ter term, we call linguistie ability, 
or language sense. We, therefore, 
have a student personnel from which 
has been eliminated those with least 
mental alertness and ability. Many 
advocate further selection of those 
to be exposed to language mastery, 
by means of language aptitude tests, 
or other forms of prognosis, but most 
experienced language teachers ques- 
tion the wisdom of such elimination. 
Who of us has not felt a sense of 
surprise and humility when, on tact- 
fully suggesting to a struggling stu- 
dent that he discontinue his study 
of language, we have been answered, 
‘Yes, I know I’m not so good, but 
I like French, and want to go on 
with it.’’ Or perhaps it’s an appar- 


ently hopeless case, where the stu- 
dent has already failed twice, and 
then, through dogged determination, 
or perhaps because of some unfore- 
seen psychological change, a third 
attempt brings a measure of achieve- 
ment which again causes the teacher 
to lose faith in his own or other forms 
of prognosis. 

Even with some measure of selec- 
tion, we are still faced with the prob- 
lem of a large proportion of students 
who are lacking in language ability. 
Of necessity our achievement stand- 
ards are not what they might be 
otherwise. With the best of teach- 
ing, ideal material setup, and wisest 
choice of course material, many of 
our students never will be able to 
master the many phases involved 
in speaking, reading, writing, and un- 
derstanding a foreign language. Our 
first problem, then, is to answer this 
question: Can we aid these students, 
who can attain only the minimum 
in linguistic achievement in one or 
two years of language study, in the 
attainment of other values which will 
justify the time and energy expend- 
ed? Furthermore, can we attain this 
aim in respect to the average, or be- 
low average, student without infring- 
ing upon the right of the good stu- 
dent who will continue his language 
study, and who is entitled to acquire 
a thorough foundation in pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, vocabulary, reading, 
and composition as a basis for further 
work ? 

Those of us who have made a defi- 
nite place in our beginning language 
courses for the study of the culture 
and civilization of the people who 
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speak the language, widening the 
student’s horizon through the study 
of geography, customs, music, art and 
history, of the language itself as the 
motivating and unifying force, are 
convinced that not only are the poorer 
students stimulated and enriched by 
such experiences, but the better stu- 
dents find the linking of their lan- 
guage study with other fields in which 
they are interested makes all their 
work more meaningful. 


A second problem of the language 
teacher is to see that the content and 
subject matter of the course are so 
chosen that, without neglecting any 
of the basic aspects of language study, 
there shall be definite place for the 
outside reading in English, first, of 
general travel books, to give a broad 
over-view of the country and people. 
This should be followed, if possible, 
by reading along some line which 
links the language being studied with 
some other vital interest of the stu- 
dent, be it architecture, folk dancing, 
costume design, or study of some 
literary trend. To avoid too vague 
and general results, a certain mini- 
mum amount of factual knowledge 
should be required. Geographical and 
historical background should be es- 
tablished and required, and included 
in tests. 


A few years ago, much was heard 
of the ‘‘ Natural Method,’’ or ‘‘ Direct 
Method’’ in language teaching. Then 
it was the reading objective that had 
its day. Of late years, no one method 
seems to be extolled as a panacea for 
language ills. Perhaps most of us 
will agree that the reading objective 
is the supreme goal of language study, 
for, as Chester Rowell has put it, 
“‘The ability to read books in the 
language in which they were written 
opens up whole new vistas of experi- 
ence, of knowledge, and of pleasure.’’ 
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Yet, to read intelligently and under- 
standingly, involves all the other 
phases of language study, and each 
of these phases may make certain 
very valuable contributions to the 
student. Few may have an oppor. 
tunity to speak the language in later 
years, yet this is for many students 
the most enjoyable feature. Grammar 
always is a formidable work, but 
some knowledge of sentence structure 
is absolutely essential to accurate ex- 
pression or interpretation of ideas. 
Every successful language teacher is 
frequently heartened by the student 
who confesses that, through his study 
of grammar in the foreign language, 
he has for the first time grasped the 
meaning and importance of English 
grammar. And composition? Wheth- 
er oral or written, that is the supreme 
test of the student’s ability to apply 
and combine the words and forms he 
has learned, in accordance with the 
logical requirements of the syntax of 
the language. 


It is a large order, but all of these 
cultural and linguistic aspects must 
be provided for in a well-integrated 
language course. 


What are the material requirements 
for satisfactory work in language 
study? This problem has received far 
too little consideration from both 
teachers and administrators. It was 
heartening to hear a junior college 
principal recently say, to a group of 
language teachers, that he believed 
we were guilty of asking for far too 
little in the way of those things neces- 
sary to set up the proper atmosphere 
for language work. He went on to 
mention such a setup in the way of 
language ‘‘laboratories’’ that those 
who heard him felt rebuked to think 
our faith had been so small. Contrast 
such a vision with reports received 
by the Modern Language Research 
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Council from a number of schools 
where there were no adequate maps, 
no supplementary books in the lan- 
guage, and no books in English deal- 
ing with the countries whose lan- 
guage was being studied. 

Of course, the teacher must be able 
to bring the foreign atmosphere to 
his classroom, but the least the school 


authorities should do is to give him: 


some place in which he may create 
this atmosphere. Outside activities 
will help: excursions, theater parties, 
luncheons, song-fests, ete., but these 
do not take the place of a regular 
German or Spanish class-home where 
pictures, magazines, books, postcards, 
and organized realia, at the constant 
command of the instructor, create 
that intangible ‘‘atmosphere’’ which 
instills in the mind of the student a 
feeling of interest in things and peo- 
ple—German, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, or Japanese—which, all through 
life, will influence his attitudes to- 
ward these people, and perhaps con- 
tribute more toward international un- 
derstanding than any other part of 
his educational experience. 

Another great need in material 
equipment is more adequate texts 
built with this aim in view. Even in 
beginning work, the content of our 
texts should contribute to our knowl- 
edge of the country and people. Such 
content makes a logical point of de- 
parture for supplementary reading 
on the part of the pupil, informal 
talks on the part of the teacher, and 
visual education aids. Beginning ma- 
terial cannot be taken from real 
literature, but there is no excuse for 
silly, meaningless stories, or con- 
structed material with little or no 
content value. 

Every language class should have 
available equipment for showing 
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slides, and a phonograph for repro- 
duction of records, both musical and 
for pronunciation purposes. Such 
things constitute the laboratory equip- 
ment for language study, and are 
just as essential to the best results 
as up-to-date apparatus in the sci- 
ence laboratory. 


If it be true that an educated per- 
son must know a little about a great 
many things and much about some 
one thing, then truly the language 
teacher needs to be well-educated. He 
must have the qualifications of any 
good teacher, understanding of, and 
interest in, young people, enthusiasm, 
tolerance, balance, and the requisites 
of a personality worthy of leadership. 
As he is endeavoring to lead his stu- 
dents on a journey into a far coun- 
try, he himself must serve as in- 
terpreter and guide in that journey. 
His knowledge of the language of 
that country must be adequate, that 
he may not be caught in an embarrass- 
ing situation. He must know his own 
language in no superficial manner. 
He should be so imbued with the love 
and understanding of the people and 
country itself that his group will 
catch this sympathetic understanding, 
and be travelers of a different sort 
than the common run of self-satisfied, 
arrogant, unobserving sightseer. He 
must have a love for the particular 
kind of beauty to be found in every 
country, be it the exquisite finished 
product of a German composer, or 
French pottery, or the primitive 
gypsy dance, or colorful Mexican 
basket. In the very difficulty and 
complexity inherent in the task of 
preparing ourselves for this exacting 
sort of leadership, is found the in- 
triguing and ever-inspiring challenge 
to the teacher of modern languages. 
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UR DISCUSSION of pupil need in 

foreign language will center 
about two basic questions, namely: 
(1) What essential and desirable con- 
tributions might the foreign lan- 
guages make to the education of mod- 
ern American youth? and, (2) To 
what extent do the foreign languages, 
as now taught, actually make such 
contributions? We shall consider the 
first question on the assumption that 
the languages are taught in a manner 
that makes possible genuine mas- 
teries." 


Desirable Contributions of 
Foreign Language Study 

There appear to be at least three 
significant contributions which for- 
eign language masteries may, or 
might, make to the education of vary- 
ing proportions of American youth: 
for a limited proportion, they may be 
expected to supply essential practical 
tools; for a much larger proportion, 
they might well supply desirable cul- 
tural tools; and, for all who have any 
serious concern with them, they 
should result in increased apprecia- 
tion of, and command over, the ver- 
nacular. 

The proportion of American youth 
who may later have occasion to use 
foreign languages as practical tools is 
small but substantial. The practical 
utility of Latin has decreased greatly 
during the last few centuries. Never- 
theless, varying degrees of command 
over the language are still essential 
and desirable for many of those en- 
gaged in scientific, professional, and 
scholarly pursuits. The practical po- 
tentialities of certain of our modern 


1The term, mastery, as used in this article, con- 
notes relative, rather than absolute, achievement. 


foreign languages have increased ap- 
preciably in recent times, and they 
will continue to do so. Even so, the 
proportion who are likely to find a 
command over such languages indis- 
pensable, or highly desirable, will 
probably continue to be relatively 
small. 

The proportion of American youth 
who may conceivably have occasion to 
use Latin as a cultural tool is ex- 
tremely small, in view of the fact that 
few may be reasonably expected to 
acquire a command of the language 
that will guarantee a more effective 
approach to the classics than is now 
available through the medium of ex- 
cellent translations. Latin must, and 
ean, be justified on other grounds. 

The modern foreign languages offer 
potentially much greater promises as 
cultural tools. However, America has 
thus far been anything but language- 
minded. The educated European 
usually speaks several modern lan- 
guages, and he speaks them fluently. 
With the educated American, this is 
the exception rather than the rule. 
The learned college dean, who, upon 
being asked whether he was brushing 
up on his French and German, in 
anticipation of a trip abroad, replied, 
“Oh no! If they can’t talk English 
over there it will be just too bad for 
them!’’ reflected our traditional at- 
titude extraordinarily well. In large 
part this attitude was, of course, a 
direct outgrowth of our _ isolated 
status, and the new and decidedly 
pragmatic character of our culture. 

However, the world is growing 
smaller, our isolated and_ self-con- 
tained status is passing, and there are 
strong indications of emergent cul- 
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tural maturation. These _ trends, 
coupled with the growing influence of 
the international radio, the foreign 
talking screen, and the vastly ex- 
tended opportunities for travel and 
cultural pursuits, made possible by in- 
creasing leisure, must inevitably cre- 
ate a situation that should supply a 
strong motive for the mastery of mod- 
ern languages as cultural tools. 

Very little is known regarding the 
influence of foreign language mastery 
upon the vernacular. There are, of 
course, as might be expected, many 
positive claims, but these are fortified 
by little more than ‘‘believe,’’ and, 
‘*T am convineed.’’ Certain considera- 
tions appear, however, rather obvious. 
In the first place, things usually as- 
sume added meaning through com- 
parison and contrast. To the extent 
that this is the case, the mastery of a 
foreign language should bring the 
vernacular into bolder relief in the 
individual’s consciousness, and there- 
by make, to say the least, for greater 
appreciation of language as a vehicle 
of thought and expression. In the 
second place, it must be borne ip 
mind that the foreign languages 
which are commonly studied in this 
country bear varying degrees of 
analogy to English. The vocabularies, 
especially, represent much that is 
closely comparable or identical. In 
the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, it is probably quite safe to as- 
sume that mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage may, under these circum- 
stances, enrich the vernacular. In this 
respect Latin has, for reasons which 
need not be elaborated, unquestion- 
ably much greater potentialities than 
the modern languages. This brings us 
to the second basic question, namely: 
to what extent do the foreign lan- 
guages, as now taught, make the edu- 
cational contributions which may be 
reasonably expected of them? 


Contributions of Foreign 
Languages As Now Taught 


Let us first consider the case of 
Latin. Up to the time of the Renais- 
sance, Latin was a living and growing 
language, and it was taught as such. 
Thereafter, the concern of Latin in- 
struction came to be increasingly with 
the classics. Elaborate systems of 
grammar came into being by degrees, 
and from that time on, down to the 
near past, Latin came to be taught 
by the grammer-translation method as 
a dead language, with results that 
were extremely questionable for the 
vast majority of pupils. 

In 1921 the American Classical 
League and the General Education 
Board undertook what is now gen- 
erally known as The Classical Investi- 
gation. This was the first really scien- 
tific large-scale study of the teaching 
of Latin in this country. The General 
Report, which appeared in 1924,’ con- 
tained findings and recommendations 
that were destined to have far-reach- 
ing effects upon instruction in this 
field. In view of the fact that less 
than one-third of the pupils who be- 
gan the study of Latin were found to 
continue beyond the second year, the 
chief problem of the investigators was 
to devise ways and means of making 
the work of the first two years in- 
trinsically worth while. Accordingly, 
they recommended, among other 
things: (1) a more natural approach 
to the language through the progres- 
sive development of the power to read 
and understand Latin; (2) constant 
application to, and correlation with, 
English ; and, (3) increased emphasis 
upon the development of historical 
and cultural backgrounds. 

The new setup called for significant 
readjustments within the program of 
the first two years. Among other 





2The Classical Investigation (Part I); General 
Report, Princeton University Press, 1924. 
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things, it necessitated the postpone- 
ment of the reading of Caesar to the 
fourth semester ; the preparation of a 
large amount of easy Latin reading 
material ; a reasonably scientific selec- 
tion and distribution of vocabulary 
and syntax; a shift in varying de- 
grees from formal to functional 
grammar ; painstaking preparation of 
plans for application to, and correla- 
tion with, English; and the mar- 
shalling of historical and cultural 
materials. The Latin profession re- 
sponded in a manner that is highly 
commendable. Textbook series were 
revised in rapid succession, and new 
ones appeared; courses of study un- 
derwent radical revision ; and the vast 
majority of the classroom teachers 
made a sincere effort to live up to the 
new requirements. 


The results have been striking. The 
one-time dreary humdrum Latin class- 
room has made way for a laboratory 
where pupils are alert, active, and 
content. They are learning to read 
Latin; they are improving their Eng- 
lish; and they are gaining new cul- 
tural insights and appreciations. 
Latin has gone far toward meeting 
significant pupil needs for selected 
groups. 

Turning to the modern foreign lan- 
guages, we find that these were in- 
troduced into our secondary schools 
gradually during the past century, 
and that their sponsors borrowed the 
grammar-translation method almost 
bodily from Latin. By 1883 these lan- 
guages had assumed sufficient promi- 
nence to warrant the organization of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America. In 1886 the Committee of 
Twelve was appointed to study the 
problems of modern language instruc- 
tian. In its report, issued in 1898, the 
committee stressed the desirability of 
the four-fold aim—reading, writing, 
understanding, and speaking,—but 
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admitted that this was out of the 
question for the vast majority, and 
proposed, instead, as the standard for 
the two-year course, the ability ‘‘to 
read at sight a passage of very easy 
dialogue or of narrative prose,’’ and 
then, in truly contradictory fashion, 
proceeded to add an abundance of 
grammar and translation require- 
ments. The latter, avidly seized upon 
by the College Entrance Examination 
Board and the conservatives in the 
professions, became the standard for 
the country, although occasionally 
challenged by sounder proposals. 


In 1924 the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study, sponsored by the Ameri- 
ean Council on Educational and the 
Carnegie Corporation, was launched 
by the American and Canadian Com- 
mittees. The elaborate and extraordi- 
narily significant investigations un- 
dertaken by these committees were 
wound up and supplemented, after 
1927, by the Committee on Modern 
Language Teaching, under further 
subvention by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The last of the twenty reports 
and publications appeared in 1934.’ 


Among other things, these Commit- 
tees found: (1) that between 80 and 
90 per cent of those who begin the 
study of a modern language do not 
continue beyond two years, and (2) 
that the two-year course, as tradi- 
tionally organized and taught, does 
not result in a justifiable outcome or 
‘*surrender value.’’ Accordingly, they 
suggested that the course be thorough- 
ly reorganized and focussed upon 
three attainable objectives—one spe- 
cific and two general—namely: (1) 
the ability to read at sight, without 
translation, materials falling within 
the pupil’s comprehension, (2) im- 





%Algernon Coleman, (ornate, Experiments 
and Studies in Modern Language Teaching, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. Consult also: 
Robert H. Fife, (compiler), A Summary of Re- 
orts of the American and Canadian Committees, 
he Macmillan Company, 1931. 
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provement of English, and (3) cul- 
tural orientation. 


Nor did the committees rest con- 
tent with these recommendations. 
Their most significant contributions 
were the scientifically constructed 
vocabulary, idiom, and partial syntax 
lists. With these in hand, it was now, 
for the first time in the history of 
modern language teaching, possible to 
sellect for each year a basic and at- 
tainable list of words, idioms, and 
syntax forms, and, thereupon, to de- 
velop a body of reading material in 
which these recurred with such fre- 
quency and in such variety of context 
as to insure mastery. 


For a variety of reasons, the mod- 
ern language profession did not react 
to these proposals as open-mindedly 
and as constructively as did the Latin 
profession to those of the Classical In- 
vestigation. In consequence, the re- 
organization of the two-year modern 
language courses have gotten under 
way only in certain regions and in 
outstanding schools. In the vast ma- 
jority of classrooms the traditional 
procedure is still in full force, at least, 
as far as the specific language objec- 
tive is concerned. Some progress has 
unquestionably been made by way of 
closer correlation of the traditional 
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courses with English and in the en- 
richment of their cultural content. 
Nevertheless, it is rather safe to say 
that nine-tenths of the pupils in three- 
fourths of our secondary schools are 
deriving extremely limited benefits 
from the two-year modern language 
courses which they are pursuing. 
Moreover, that condition may be ex- 
pected to continue until these courses 
have undergone thoroughgoing re- 
orientation and reorganization. A 
haphazard acquaintance with the in- 
tricacies of the grammar of a lan- 
guage over which one has little or no 
functional command simply cannot be 
justified in terms of genuine pupil 
need.* 

The most encouraging indications 
at present are the trends observable 
in recent textbooks. Actually, there is 
now available for each of the three 
major modern languages one, or more, 
series of textbooks based on the find- 
ings and recommendations of the com- 
mittees referred to above.’ These rep- 
resent an indispensable step in the 
right direction. 





*For an extraordinarily fine eg) of this 
whole problem, consult: Peter Hagboldt, Lan, e 
Learning, University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

5Typical examples are: the Graded German 
Rea ried edited Peter Hagboldt and others; 
the Graded French Readings, edited by Algernon 
Coleman; the Read one . < ngpe Y to ae by H. 
E. Ford and R. Hic New Spanish 
Reader by H. E. Ford and Juan = 


ATTAINMENT OF THE CULTURAL OBJECTIVE IN THE 
TEACHING OF FRENCH 


DOROTHY MAE JOHNS 
Teacher of French, University High School, Los Angeles, and 


Vice-President of Modern Language Association of Southern California 


DUCATORS, within and without the 

field of modern language teach- 
ing, have long been in agreement that 
the student of modern languages shall 
obtain from his study something more 
than the ability to read the language ; 
to master its grammatical and idio- 


matic constructions; to understand it 
when it is spoken to him; or to speak 
it himself with some degree of flu- 
ency. These universally accepted ob- 
jectives of long standing may not be 
neglected in his study, but emphasis 
must also be placed, to a large extent, 
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upon the somewhat newer objective 
known as the cultural objective, which 
attempts to introduce the language 
student to the civilization of the coun- 
try whose language is being studied; 
to its people ; its customs; its history ; 
its geography ; its literature; its art; 
its music; its contributions to world 
society. 


Teachers of modern languages, who 
have felt the need of informing their 
students concerning the foreign coun- 
try whose language was being studied, 
have attempted to meet this objective 
in various informal ways. Among the 
most commonly used means of achiev- 
ing the cultural objective have been 
the use of realia; the use of visual 
aids, such as postal cards, mounted 
pictures, slides, and films; the es- 
tablishment of the foreign language 
club; the stimulating of correspond- 
ence between American students and 
students living in the foreign coun- 
try; the study of the folk song and 
the folk dance; the use of the phono- 
graph; and, latest of all, the use of 
the radio. These have been classified 
as informal ways of achieving the 
cultural objective, because they were 
carried on in an informal way at the 
discretion of the teacher, who stressed 
them greatly whenever time permit- 
ted, or neglected them woefully when 
other objectives became more press- 
ing. 

In contrast with the above-men- 
tioned informal ways of stressing the 
cultural objective are the more recent 
formal efforts which are being made 
to plan definite ways and means of 
its achievement. Of outstanding im- 
portance is the recent establishment, 
particularly in the colleges and uni- 
versities, of the course which devotes 
itself entirely to the study of the 
foreign civilization, and which is 
given sometimes in the foreign lan- 
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guage and sometimes in English. An- 
other formal plan to be mentioned is 
the recent appearance of definite out- 
lines for the study of foreign civiliza- 
tions which are being introduced into 
the course of study syllabi, and are 
accompanied by reading lists of ap- 
propriate books, written in English 
as well as in the foreign language. 

In line with this latter plan of pre- 
senting outlines for the study of for- 
eign civilizations with their reading 
lists is an experiment, which is be- 
ing carried on for the fourth semester 
with some high school classes, in an 
attempt to attain the cultural ob- 
jective in the teaching of French. The 
experiment concerns the use of ex- 
tensive reading, in English, about the 
country of France and its civilization. 

To begin with, when the teacher 
decided to dedicate herself to the 
task of introducing a program of ex- 
tensive reading to her pupils, she 
felt the need of organizing the whole 
field of French Civilization into work- 
able units for reading and discussion. 
The division of the materials into 
units was made as follows: 


French Civilization 


Unit I. People and Country 
a. Customs and Traits of the 
People 
b. Geography of France 
ce. Government of France 
d. Education in France 
e. Industries of France 
f. Travel in France 
g. Paris 
Unit II. History of France 
a. Early Beginnings of France 
b. Medieval France 
ce. Modern France 
Unit ITI. Biography 
a. Great Men of France 
b. Great Women of France 
Unit IV. Fine Arts 
a. Art 
b. Music 
ce. Language 
d. Literature 


French 
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The units were further elaborated 
and discussed with the students in an 
effort to encourage a wholesome de- 
sire to read extensively, and find out 
much about these various phases of 
French civilization. 

The second procedure in the ex- 
periment was to create reading lists 


of available books to correspond with 


the units as they had been organized. 
These lists were placed in the school 
library and in all available public 
libraries. Students were encouraged 
to take out library cards; to make 
their selections of books according to 
the topics which would be of greatest 
interest and value to them; and to 
lose no time in getting started on the 
extensive reading program which was 
to open up the whole field of French 
civilization for them. 

With six classes of French students 
thus enthusiastically started on their 
new experiment, it was not long be- 
fore the available supply of books 
was exhausted. Then it was that the 
teacher, herself, decided to build up 
a library for the class room to supple- 
ment the school library and the 
neighboring branches of the public 
library. She visited many of the book 
stores which handle used books, and 
procured some fine copies of such 
well-known books as The Three Mus- 
keteers, The Innocents Abroad, A 
Tale of Two Cities, Toilers of the 
Sea, So You’re Going to Paris, 
Growth of the French Nation, If I 
Were King, Cyrano de Bergerac, ete., 
at an unbelievably low price. 

A browsing shelf was arranged in 
the class room. Pupils made their 
selections at the beginning of the 
class period. Books were taken out 
for a period of two weeks or more. 
A class librarian was appointed in 
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each class. A reading card was plan- 
ned upon which was recorded all 
reading done. A reading report blank 
was also prepared which was to be 
filled for each book read. At the end 
of the semester, the best one hundred 
of these reading reports were bound 
together to be placed in the class 
room library and to be used as refer- 
ence materials. 


The following table shows the 
amount of reading done by six high 
school French classes over a period of 
one semester : 


Number Number of Books Total No. of 
of Pupils Read, Per Pupil Books Read 
1 pupil — read 13 books — 13 books 
1 pupil — read 12 books — 12 books 
1 pupil — read 11 books — 11 books 
5 pupils — read 10 books — 50 books 
3 pupils — read 9 books — 27 books 
5 pupils — read books — 40 books 
8 pupils — read books — 56 books 
11 pupils — read books — 66 books 
22 pupils — read books — 110 books 


27 pupils — read books — 108 books 
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18 pupils — read books — 54 books 
18 pupils — read books — 36 books 
6 pupils — read book — _ 6 books 
0 pupils — read books — 0 books 


Total: 589 books read by 126 pupils. 
Average number of books read in one semes- 
ter, 4.67 books per pupil. 

The results of the experiment would 
indicate that it was a success. As far 
as the teacher was concerned, it was 
considered tremendously well worth- 
while. As for the pupils themselves, 
they liked it so much that they re- 
quested that it be continued. At the 
present time, the experiment is being 
earried on for the fourth semester. 
The pupils are enjoying their read- 
ing; they are relating it to various 
other classes ; they are enlarging their 
cultural backgrounds; and definite 
progress is being made in the attain- 
ment of the cultural objective in these 
classes of high school French. 











GOOD INSTRUCTION MAKES LATIN LIVE 


CHARLAINE DEATHERAGE 
Teacher of Latin, Redondo Union High School 


O ONE is more keenly aware of the 

fact that Latin is not the most 
popular subject in the high school 
curriculum than Latin teachers them- 
selves. Doubtless this was the under- 
lying cause of the report of the 
Classical Investigation in 1924, when 
a very serious study was made just to 
find out how Latin did stand. The 
contributions of this report are not so 
well known that a brief resume of 
them will be out of place. 

In the report, which was nation- 
wide, it was found that only five per 
cent of the pupils beginning the study 
of Latin in high school continue it in 
college. Sixty-nine per cent pursue 
it for one or two years only. There- 
fore, recommendation was made that 
courses in Latin be so organized as to 
be valuable in themselves. In survey- 
ing the content of traditional Latin 
courses, the chief evil was found to 
be congestion, resulting from the re- 
quirement of unreasonable amounts 
of grammar in the first year and read- 
ing in the later years, producing 
neither mastery of the language nor 
adequate realization of its values. 
The report recommended postpone- 
ment of some, and elimination of 
other, elements in the grammatical 
content of the first year, and a reduc- 
tion in the amount, and greater 
variety, of reading in the last three 
years. Comprehension, taught by 
Latin word order, much greater at- 
’ tention to thought content, less at- 
tention to translation, functional 
rather than formal drill, new vocabu- 
laries, forms and syntax met first in 
appropriate context—these were the 
recommendations specifically stressed 


in the report, so that the educational 
advantages in which teachers of Latin 
so ardently believe may be con- 
sciously arrived at through appro- 
priate organization of method and 
content. 


Ultimate Objectives of 
Teaching Latin 

Course outlines still more recently 
revised offer, as the immediate objec- 
tive of the study of Latin, the pro- 
gressive development of the power to 
read and understand the language, 
which, of course, involves an increas- 
ing mastery of vocabulary, forms, and 
syntax. Much more important, how- 
ever, are the ultimate objectives, listed 
in Bulletin No. 17 of the United States 
Office of Education: (1) the increased 
understanding of the elements in Eng- 
lish which are related to Latin; (2) 
increased ability to learn other foreign 
languages; (3) elementary knowledge 
of the simpler general principles of 
language structure; (4) development 
of correct mental habits leading to a 
scientific way of thinking; (5) de- 
velopment of a rich cultural and his- 
torical background; (6) development 
of right attitudes toward social situa- 
tions; (7) improvement in the pupil’s 
written English, and development of 
literary appreciation, especially in the 
third and fourth years of study. 


To pave the way for such noble ob- 
jectives, it has been found advisable, 
in general, to postpone the reading of 
classical authors until the fourth 
semester; to reduce the amount of 
classical Latin and offer greater 
variety in choice of authors; to make 
a more careful selection and better 
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distribution of forms and syntax es- 
sential to the understanding of the 
Latin read. 


Offerings of Two Courses in Latin 


With regard to specific revisions in 
course content, two courses are some- 
times offered in larger schools, a 
shorter one in which Latin is begun in 
the ninth grade by pupils who will 
take only two years and are not pre- 
paring for college—a course in which 
the objective is Latin for English ; and 
a longer course, covering two and a 
half to four years, which may begin 
in the eighth grade, and takes two 
years to prepare for reading the first 
classical author. 


In the regulation four-year course, 
the first three semesters are devoted to 
getting acquainted with the language 
itself, developing the ability to read 
and understand simple Latin as Latin. 
In many schools, classes in the first 
two years are grouped according to 
students’ ability. | Pronunciation, 
knowledge of Latin words, inflection, 
derivation of words, common ab- 
breviations and Latin expressions, 
knowledge of Greek and Roman 
mythology, Roman history, character, 
customs, and institutions all find a 
place in these first three semesters. 
Reading of easy Latin narratives is 
begun very early in the course. Most 
of the newer text-books contain at- 
tractive materials well adapted to the 
abilities and interests of the average 
pupil. For instance, at the beginning 
of the third semester, I find students 
very much interested in a series of 
letters written by a Roman youth, 
attending school in Athens, to various 
members of his family. A wide variety 
of subjects relating to Greek and 
Roman life are in this way very ef- 
fectively introduced. 

Not until the fourth semester is 
reading from Caesar attempted. Se- 
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lections from Books, I, IJ, III and 
IV of the Gallic Wars are still in- 
cluded, although they have been con- 
siderably simplified. I find it very’ 
difficult to present the material con- 
tained in these books in such a way as 
to interest the average high school 
boy, without placing a good deal of 
emphasis on war. Since the glorifica- 
tion of war is not one of the major 
objectives of teaching Latin in high 
school, I like to include as much read- 
ing as possible in the later books of 
Caesar’s commentaries which deal en- 
tertainingly with the geography of 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain, and the 
customs of these people. Special re- 
ports on these chapters supplement 
the usual translation assignments very 
effectively. 


The reading of Cicero’s orations is 
usually postponed now until the sixth 
semester, and the preceding semester 
is used as a transition from Caesar to 
Cicero, oceupied chiefly with selec- 
tions from Pliny, Gellius, Seneca, and 
Petronius. These are then followed by 
at least two of Cicero’s orations 
against Catiline, and his speech for 
Archias. Cicero provides excellent 
material for class debates on questions 
of government. For the seventh and 
eighth semesters, a wealth of material 
is available, including at least four 
books of Vergil’s Aeneid, more if pos- 
sible, selections from Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses and the Odes of Horace. 


Special Methods and Projects 
Throughtout all four years, specific 
correlation can and should be made 
with related subject fields such as 
English, the social studies, and mod- 
ern foreign languages. Technical 
terms of Latin origin contact most 
other high school studies, and students 
are quick to see this, once their at- 
tention is called to it. Projects, vari- 
ous extra-curricular activities, such as 
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plays and pageants, may enlist the co- 
operation of many departments—art, 
music, speech, home economics, man- 
ual arts, and physical education. 

In many schools an annual Roman 
banquet, as a culmination of class ac- 
tivities for all four years, has been 
found to be a valuable supplement to 
regular classroom work. Students at- 
tend in Roman costume of their own 
planning and making, aided by pupils 
in the sewing classes. Tables are ar- 
ranged as nearly as possible in ap- 
proved Roman fashion, with the help 
of the manual arts and art depart- 
ments. Food is served as the Romans 
served it, under the direction of the 
home economics departments, and en- 
tertainment between courses and after 
the dinner offers wide scope for the 
talents of would-be Romans, with the 
physical education and music depart- 
ments lending timely assistance. I 
have found that a Roman banquet 
is a very important factor in stimulat- 
ing interest in Roman life and litera- 
ture. 

Many useful materials are available 
to Latin teachers, such as lists of sup- 
plementary and collateral reading on 
Roman life, history, mythology, re- 
ligion, political and social institutions, 
list of derivatives, prefixes and suf- 
fixes, photographs, maps and charts, 
through the Service Bureau for Clas- 
sical Teachers at New York Univer- 
sity. Every attempt should be made to 
instill an appreciation of the subject 
in the pupil who, oftener than not, 
finds himself enrolled in a Latin class 
merely because his best fried is there, 
or because Dad insisted that he take 
Latin. Every conceivable device to 
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stimulate his interest is legitimate, 
and the classroom itself is important 
in fostering this appreciation. Plaster 
easts of famous Romans, interesting 
maps, unusual pictures, reproductions 
of Roman lamps, vases and other art 
objects, give the right atmosphere to 
the room. Bulletin boards should be 
constantly renewed with timely clip- 
pings and pictures, tables provided 
for working on projects, and a large 
collection of collateral reading books 
placed in plain sight. Such utilization 
of the classroom, along with the activi- 
ties outlined, will do much to awaken 
in pupils a realization and apprecia- 
tion of the debt of the modern world 
to Rome. 


The most prized possession of the 
Latin Club of our school was a very 
fine bust of Julius Caesar, which oc- 
cupied a prominent place on a marble 
pedestal in our classroom. One Mon- 
day morning we returned after a par- 
ticularly disturbing week-end, in 
which the earth did considerable 
shifting about, to find the statue shat- 
tered into innumerable fragments. In- 
stead of sending for a janitor—which 
I must admit was my first impulse, 
the students were alert to the pos- 
sibilities of an elegant Roman funeral. 
So we picked up all that remained of 
Julius Caesar and proceeded to bury 
him in the most approved Roman 
fashion, not even omitting an impas- 
sioned funeral oration, and if there 
was a suggestion more of satisfaction 
than of grief in the eyes of the 
mourners, I am sure that the immor- 
tal Julius would be the last to chide 
them. 











WHAT TYPE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
SHOULD THE HIGH SCHOOL OFFER? 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 


Assistant Professor of Education, Stanford University 


FFERINGS in the field of foreign 

languages may be of four types, 
depending upon the allocation of em- 
phasis within the program. 

1. Preparatory courses stressing 
language as a tool. (recommended only 
for language majors in the upper divi- 
sion of the high school). 

If language is conceived purely as 
a code whose symbols are to be mas- 
tered, the study of a foreign tongue 
becomes primarily a skill subject, and 
instruction becomes largely a matter 
of drill on the mechanics of speech. 
In this type of program, grammar is 
synonymous with language; and skill 
in using the foreign tongue as a tool 
in reading, writing, or speaking be- 
comes an end in itself, much as speed 
and accuracy in the use of shorthand 
or the typewriter constitute objectives 
of certain tool-subjects in the field of 
commercial education. 

Until recently, foreign language 
offerings in the lower division of the 
high school were predominantly of 
this character. The first two years 
were concerned primarily (ofttimes 
exclusively) with the development of 
ability to read, write, or speak the 
language. In consequence, classwork 
was devoted largely to drill and for- 
mal exercises—the recitation of para- 
digms, oral and written translation, 
memorization of word-lists, ete., and 
outcomes were tested exclusively in 
terms of the student’s proficiency in 
manipulating language as a tool. 

In this type of course, the intro- 
duction of material relating to for- 
eign life and culture was often con- 
sidered inappropriate as diverting 


time and attention from the main con- 
cerns of the program.’ Indeed, its 
introduction was often opposed, not 
only as distracting, but as ill-adapted 
to elementary work. ‘‘Let the student 
first learn how to read, write, and 
speak the language,’’ said the spe- 
cialist, ‘‘then he can learn about the 
foreign country for himself by read- 
ing really worthwhile literature.’’ 
Even today, the tool-concept is still 
so prevalent that many teachers are 
lukewarm toward the introduction of 
cultural material in beginning classes. 
**T would like to do it if I had time,’’ 
is as enthusiastic a reaction as can be 
expected from many teachers today. 
Indeed, it is interesting to note that 
where a real attempt has been made 
to orient the beginning student in the 
life and culture of the foreign coun- 
try, the innovation has been confined 
to groups of subnormal ability,’ or to 
terminal courses without college pre- 
paratory credit.* There is little ques- 
tion that elementary work is still 
dominated by the tool-concept; and 
there is little doubt that this view 
will prevail as the dominant factor 
in the selection of content, methods, 
and learning activities as long as uni- 
versity requirements are defined so 
largely in terms of grammar, and as 
long as instructional outcomes are 





1Peter Hagboldt. Language Learning: Some 
Reflections from Teaching Experience. he Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1935. 
165 pp., p. 108. 


2Eugene Paes a et al. Report of the Commit- 
tee on Modern Languages in a Changing Educa- 
tional World. Near meg mimeographed edi- 
ae I Board of Education, New York City, New 
York, 1935, IV, 6 pp. 

%Mary Eleanor Peters. “A Project in Teach- 
ing Modern Languages, San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege”; in Hispania, Vol. XVII, No. 4, pp. 367-369. 
(December, 1934.) 
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evaluated exclusively in terms of read- 
ing, writing, or speaking. 

If the beginner were to continue 
the study of a foreign language 
throughout high school, and through 
three or more years in the university, 
the organization of foreign language 
offerings exclusively on the tool-level 
would possess a measure of justifica- 
tion. The time would eventually 
come when his two years of self-sacri- 
ficing preparation would bring its re- 
ward. In reality, however, only 17 
per cent of the students continue for- 
eign language study beyond the sopho- 
more year, and less than 3 per cent 
beyond the junior year.“ This elimi- 
nation is not attributable exclusively 
to failure in the subject, or to volun- 
tary discontinuance, but to the patent 
fact that over half the students drop 
out of high school before graduation.’ 
It is thus undeniable that for the over- 
whelming majority of pupils a two- 
year drill-type course represents little 
more than a ride upon the merry-go- 
round—all motion without destina- 
tion—and serves only to leave the 
learner giddy amid a mess of para- 
digms. 

Nor is it the part of wisdom to 
maintain that students should not en- 
roll in foreign language courses unless 
they intend to continue them either 
in high school or college, or unless 
they have the mental ability to profit 
from the study as now offered. To 
assume that thirteen- and fourteen- 
year-old boys and girls know how long 
they will continue in school, and pre- 
cisely what career they will follow in 
life, is to assume that they have con- 
trol over their destinies, and that they 
have already received that guidance 





4Carleton A. Wheeler, et al. Enrollment in the 
Foreign Languages in Secondary Schools and 
Colleges in the United States. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1928, 453 pp., p. 354. 

5United States Office of Education, Biennial 
Survey of Education: 1928-1930. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, No. XX, Vol. 
II, 833 pp., p. 693. 
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in educational and vocational matters 
which it is the obligation of the mod- 
ern school to give them. To maintain 
that only the mentally superior should 
study the foreign languages, is to 
assume that we have valid instru- 
ments for measuring all the different 
types of ability that the prevailing 
mélange of objectives and methods re- 
quires,’ and that the American high 
school is exclusively a university pre- 
paratory institution for the junior in- 
telligentsia of our land. Such a view 
is simply out of accord with the demo- 
cratic tradition of secondary educa- 
tion, and the history and purpose of 
the public high school.’ Certainly, the 
citizenry which voted to make second- 
ary education compulsory in several 
states up to the eighteenth year, did 
not have in mind preparing all stu- 
dents for the university, nor granting 
admittance only to potential Phi Beta 
Kappas, to prospective teachers of 
foreign languages, or to near-geniuses. 
The fact is patent that the American 
high school as ‘‘the people’s college’’ 
is intended to serve not only a pre- 
paratory function in training pros- 
pective research and professional 
workers, but also a terminal function 
in fitting the youth of the land, as 
future homemakers, merchants, arti- 
sans, and citizens, ‘‘for active life.’’ 


In view of these considerations, the 
conventional grammar course has lit- 
tle justification in the lower division 
of the junior or senior high school. 
The skill values are the hardest of all 
acquirements to realize, and the easi- 
est of all outcomes to lose. Their 





6a) Walter V. Kaulfers. “Teaching Practices 
in Beginning Spanish ad High School”; in 
The Modern Language Forum, Vol. XVI, No. 4, 
pp. 90-93. (June, 1931.) 


eer “Present Status of Foreign Lan- 
guage Prognosis”; in The School Review, Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 8, pp. 585-596. (October, 1931.) 

OP scsacces “Educational Guidance in the For- 


eign Languages”; in The Modern Language For- 
um, Vol. XVI, No. 4, pp. 117-120. (October, 1931). 

7TEllwood P. Cubberley. Public Education in the 
United States. Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York, 1919, 517 pp., pp. 189-193. 
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attainment, even partially, requires 
the unbroken attention of the adoles- 
cent throughout the two-year pro- 
gram, almost to the complete neglect 
of more functional cultural values in 
the field of knowledge, interest, and 
appreciation; and after this self-sac- 
rificing preparation the student gains 
very little more in two years, as 
measured by standardized tests of 
reading, vocabulary, and grammar, 
than he would acquire in one semester 
in college.” Worse than this, in at 
least eighty-three cases in every hun- 
dred, he has at least two years in 
which to forget what he learned be- 
fore entering the university! Such a 
condition is tolerable only in terms of 
a limited subject-centered philosophy 
of education. 

2. Orientation courses in language 
arts (recommended for the junior 
high school). 

Fortunately, a grammar - prepara- 
tory program is not the only type of 
offering which the American high 
school can provide in the field of the 
foreign arts. Language may be con- 
ceived not merely as a code or tool, 
but also as an art. As such it pos- 
sesses a history, a terminology, and a 
psychology of its own. When lan- 
guage is taught as an art, the study 
becomes an appreciation subject rath- 
er than a drill subject, and its out- 
comes are primarily in the field of the 
attitudes and interests rather than in 
the field of the skills. To date, this 
phase of language has received only 
incidental attention in the linguistic 





8Compare norms for high school and college 
classes on standardized achievement tests; e.g., 
Stanford Spanish Tests, Stanford University 
Press, 1927; Contreras-Broom-Kaulfers: A Silent 
Reading Test in Spanish; A_ Test of Spanish Vo- 
cabulary. Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1927. 

The advantage in favor of high school groups 
is generally variable and slight. It is for this 
reason that students completin ome years of for- 
eign language work in high school are ordinarily 
placed in second semester qtasean on entering the 
universit 

*Otto Ten ersen. Language; Its Nature, Devel- 
opment, and Origin. London, G. Allen and Un- 
win Ltd., 1922, 448 pp. 
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studies. Yet, if language is man’s 
most significant social invention, and 
his most indispensable instrument of 
thought, there is every reason for 
affording the adolescent boy or girl 
the opportunity to secure a cultural 
overview of the growth and develop- 
ment of language, and an insight into 
its psychology. Certainly there can 
be little doubt that such a study 
should have a direct bearing upon the 
individual’s attitudes and interests in 
daily life, when it is observed that lan- 
guage is the most universal of all fac- 
tors pervading the social scene. 

Although attempts have occasion- 
ally been made to introduce cultural 
courses in general or exploratory lan- 
guage,” this movement has made slow 
progress owing to a confusion of pur- 
poses. In many institutions the offer- 
ings became little more than try-out 
courses serving an exclusively prog- 
nostic function in selecting students 
for prospective foreign language 
courses. Dominated by this ‘‘ weeding- 
out’’ aim, the offerings often con- 
sisted of little more than primer-type 
lessons in three or more languages, 
with little regard for the essential 
worthwhileness of the content studied. 
Such a course is obviously of too lim- 
ited value to warrant continuance in 
the curriculum when it is observed 
that the prognostic function can be 
served more economically by any of 
the better intelligence or prognostic 
tests, or even by a good ten-minute 
test of English vocabulary.” 

With the publication of new text- 
books and syllabi, however, the field 





10A comprehensive bibliography on general lan- 


ge is available in the writer’s oo “The 
orecasting Efficiency of Grades am Exploratory 
anguage”; in Cali “—_ uarterl econdary 
ducation, Vol. IX, a ¥- 33 338 (June, 
1934.) ee apegially pp, 3 6-338. See oe: 
Adams, Ella “Genera el ig iif Hi High 
eng ’; in The School Review, 0. 
. 664-671. (November, 1 
Walter Bo Kaul Mg se poe 


ay Current Bases for Prognosis in 
B heres igh School Beginning Spanish. Unpub- 
lished dissertation for the Doctorate of Philosophy, 
Stanford University, 1933, 381 pp., pp. 229-256. 
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of general language has experienced 
a significant reorientation. Primary 
emphasis today is centered upon 
knowledges, interests, and attitudes 
which will enable the student to take 
greater interest and pleasure in his 
linguistic environment, and which 
will serve to develop in him a certain 
measure of pride in the use of lan- 
guage, and to improve his attitude 
toward the study of the mother 
tongue. Thus the newer textbooks 
afford the student a cultural over- 
view of the development of language, 
an insight into the interesting facts 
of word derivation, an acquaintance 
with differences in psychology under- 
lying the several foreign languages, 
and an appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of foreign civilizations to our own 
linguistic culture. In the new-type 
exploratory course, the story of the 
Rosetta Stone and of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson’s discovery of the key to an- 
cient Babylonian inscriptions are rep- 
resentative of the fascinating content 
which a cultural orientation course 
in the language arts has to offer. For 
a considerable number of students, 
this type of program should be suffi- 
cient to satisfy pupil interest and 
need in the field of foreign language, 
especially the needs and interests of 
terminal, or noncollege, preparatory 
students at the junior high school 
level. The provision of cultural orien- 
tation courses in the lower division 
would, therefore, seem to be as worthy 
a function of secondary education as 
the provision of college preparatory 
language courses for select university- 
oriented juniors and seniors.” 

3. Survey courses in national cul- 
tures (recommended for the junior 
high school and lower division senior 
high school). 


~ 12Walter V. Kaulfers. “Cultural Orientation 
in Language Arts’; in School Review. (October, 
1935.) y Blancke, Wilton W. General Prin- 
ciples o nguage. C. Heath, New York, 
1935, XIV. 459 pages. 
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A third possibility, however, de- 
serves attention. For the large ma- 
jority of pupils, the most enduring 
outcomes of foreign language study in 
the past have not been in the field of 
the linguistic skills, but in the field 
of attitudes, interests, and apprecia- 
tions associated with the life and cul- 
ture of foreign peoples. It is usually 
these outcomes which the citizen, who 
has ‘‘forgotten’’ his Spanish, Italian, 
German, or French, mentions when he 
reflects favorably upon the values of 
foreign language study. In the con- 
ventional grammar course, apprecia- 
tions in the field of foreign life and 
culture are seldom more than inci- 
dental by-products in the first two 
years—skill in the mechanics of lan- 
guage being the ubiquitous aim of all 
classroom activities. Yet if these out- 
comes are of such acknowledged sig- 
nificance in the after-life of many 
individuals that even as by-products 
they seemingly justify two or more 
years of preparatory grammar, then 
it would seem that there is ample 
room for a third type of offering in 
which *the situation is reversed—in 
which primary attention is accorded, 
not ability in the tool uses of lan- 
guage, but acquaintance with the life 
and culture of the people. 


Although it would be misleading to 
designate as ‘‘foreign language’’ any 
offering taught primarily in English, 
such a program would fall more 
nearly within the province of compe- 
tence and interest of teachers with a 
background in foreign language and 
culture, than within the province of 
other instructional groups, and could, 
therefore, be sponsored effectively by 
so-called foreign language depart- 
ments under present conditions of 
school organization. To avoid con- 
fusion, a more appropriate title, such 
as France Today, Italy and the Ital- 
ian People, or Spain and the Americas 
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Today, ete., might be chosen. Courses 
of this type have been in successful 
operation for several years in the San 
Mateo (California) High School.” 


4. Integrated courses stressing 
languages as media for the interpreta- 
tion of national cultures (recom- 
mended as elective alternative courses 
for the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades). j 


In every community, however, there 
are destined to be individuals who 
would prefer to approach the culture 
of a people through the medium of the 
foreign tongue rather than through 
the vernacular. Popular interest in 
languages as media of communication 
is likely to be underestimated rather 
than overestimated. It finds unguided 
expression very early in the pig-Latin 
of the neighborhood gang; later it 
manifests itself in the voluntary elec- 
tion of foreign language courses by 
adolescents in junior high schools, by 
adults in evening school classes, com- 
mercial colleges, and private study 
groups, and even by transient youths 
in C.C.C. camps.“ Failure to capital- 
ize this interest would be to neglect 
a valuable motivating force in the 
study of a foreign culture. 


Moreover, it should be observed that 
when language is taught from the 
start as a means of communication, 
with primary emphasis on the essen- 
tial worthwhileness of the ideas or in- 


13It should be observed that the 
courses of this type is to be foun 
eign language Ecectnente of the universities 
themselves. Courses in English on French life 
and culture, Spanish-American life and literature, 
etc., are offerings of foreign magunge departments 
in several institutions of higher learning. For 
high school offerings in this field see F. J. Mec- 
Conville. “Increasing the Social Values in For- 
eign Language Instruction”; in The California 
Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. X, No. 9, 
pp. 573-574. (December, 1935.) 


MGeorge E. Outland. “Educational Desires of 
Transient Boys’; Sierra Educational News ol. 
XXXI, No. 4, pp. 31-32. (April, 1935.) Observe 
also the pressure being brought on Boards of Edu- 
cation in several California communities for the 
introduction of Italian. 


recedent for 
in the for- 
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formation expressed, the program ac- 
quires both socially and culturally 
significant content value. The fourth 
possibility, therefore, is an integrated 
course in which the foreign language 
functions from the start as the pri- 
mary medium of learning and instruc- 
tion. In this type of program, the 
pupil learns about the foreign coun- 
try and its people while learning the 
language ; not, as has so often been the 
case, after he has ‘‘covered the gram- 
mar.’’ In other words, the learner 
sharpens his linguistic tools on con- 
tent having cultural significance from 
the standpoint of the thought or in- 
formation expressed. 


Under this plan, foreign language 
departments are figuratively con- 
verted from ‘‘compartments’’ of 
Spanish, German, or French into de- 
partments of Spain, Germany, or 
France. The language becomes but a 
more intimate way of approaching the 
culture of the people, serving to en- 
rich the offering much as a knowledge 
of foreign languages contributes to 
greater satisfactions, to a wider range 
of experiences, and to more intimate 
acquaintances during a visit abroad ; 
for the insights which the student 
gains through working with the lan- 
guage are not without emotional bear- 
ing on his appreciation of a foreign 
people and their culture.” In con- 
sequence, routinized drill is replaced 
with more informal reading and con- 
versational activities designed to inte- 
grate the program with other fields of 
the curriculum and with daily life. 
For the non-specialist, the offering 
yields somewhat the same attitudes, 
interests, and abilities as might be ac- 
quired during a period of well-planned 
and competently guided residence 


15Research Council of the Modern Language 
Association of Southern California. “Language 
Objectives”; in Hispania, Vol. XVII, No. 3, pp. 
290-294. (October, 1934.) 
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abroad.” It is, however, not a mere 
preparation for travel, but an intrin- 
sically worthwhile substitute therefor. 
Indeed, it is not a preparation for 
anything as much as it is a program 
of educative experiences complete and 
worth-while in itself. For the student 
whose foreign language study is con- 
fined to one or two years, its outcomes 
are not in terms primarily of half- 
grounded ephemeral skills, but in 
terms of attitudes, interests, and ap- 
preciations in the field of foreign life 
and culture. For the major in foreign 
language study, the outcomes are both 
in the field of the skills and of the 
appreciations, and serve as a cultural 
background for the more specialized 
subsequent study of the language or 
its literature. In contrast to the con- 
ventional lower division preparatory 
course, the offering possesses at all 
stages and levels of progress a high 
surrender value, if not always in terms 
of conventional skills, at least in terms 
of interests and appreciations con- 
tributive to the enrichment of ex- 
perience and to the formation of the 
attitudes of tolerance, openminded- 
ness, and breadth of vision desired of 
the educated man or woman.” 

In a well-rounded foreign language 
program all four types of offering 
(supplemented wherever possible by 
courses in World Literature in trans- 
lation) have a legitimate place. In 


isWalter V. Kaulfers. “Foreign Languages as 
a Substitute for Travel’; in The High School 
Teacher, Vol. XI, No. 5, pp. 67-68. (March, 
1935.); also: “Cultural Orientation in Lower Divi- 
sion Foreign Language”; Hispania, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 4, pp. 365-374. , Bb Pmy 1935. 

17Walter V. Kaulfers. “Some Recent Trends 
in Reorientation of Forei Language Instruc- 
tion”; in Hispania, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, pp. 87-102. 
(February, 1935.) See especially pp. 90-93. 

18] bid., pp. 91-92. 
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larger schools all four types should 
be available as electives. In smaller 
institutions, where size of enrollments 
prohibits such differentiation, a defi- 
nite choice should be made.” No mat- 
ter what the selection, it is imperative 
that the materials and learning activi- 
ties be appropriate to the type of pro- 
gram chosen. It is equally important 
that the outcomes be measured in 
terms of the aims of the offering.” If 
the outcomes of an integrated course 
stressing attitudes, interests, and ap- 
preciations are tested exclusively in 
terms of skill in reading, writing, or 
grammar, the evaluation is destined 
to be both inadequate and invalid. 
This point can not be overstressed in 
view of present administrative prac- 
tice. It is with somewhat alarming in- 
consistency that the educationist urges 
a more cultural type of integrated 
foreign language program, and then 
proceeds to measure results exactly as 
before, in terms exclusively of tradi- 
tional tool-outeomes: reading, vocabu- 
lary, and grammar. 

The immediate problem of the edu- 
eationist, with respect to the foreign 
languages, is the guidance of teachers 
in the selection of programs suited 
both to the needs of students and to 
the competency of the instructional 
staff.” 


1°Clifford Woody, et al. “A Symposium on the 
Effects of Measurement of Instruction: Summary 
and Reactions”; in ‘gurag of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. XXVIII, No. 7, pp. 520-527. (March, 
1935.) See especially pp. $2 4-526. 

2°Algernon Coleman, et al. Ex eriments 
Studies in Modern Language Teaching. Univer- 
sity of Coeee Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1934, 367 
PRe an See also Arthur Gibbon Bovée. 

eeded: A Lin — Locarno”; in Education, 
Vol. LV, pp. 52- (September, 1934.) For a 
more extended te. of this topic see Walter 
V. Kaulfers. “The Foreign Lange age Curriculum 
of the Future”; in Hispania, 1. XIX, No. 1. 
(February, 1936.) 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN CALIFORNIA 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


GRACE V. BIRD 
President, California Junior College Association 


E CONTRIBUTION which this paper 
seeks to make to the symposium 
on foreign language is to describe 
briefly the present state of foreign 
language teaching in California pub- 
lic junior colleges. The information 
presented has been gathered from in- 
quiry forms submitted to administra- 
tors and foreign language depart- 
ments in December of the current 
school year. In most cases, the in- 
formation includes the years 1933-34 
and 1934-35, and the fall semester of 
1935-36. Twenty-eight of the thirty- 
four junior colleges to whom inquiries 
were sent replied to the request. In 
the figures and per cents given, Pasa- 
dena Junior College is not included, 
since the four-year organization of 
that institution would not yield com- 
parable data. The description will 
offer facts of enrollment, methodology, 
aims, problems, and teacher recom- 
mendations. It is hoped that these 
may help answer some questions now 
in the minds of foreign language 
teachers and junior college principals. 
Foreign Languages Taught 
Of the twenty-seven junior colleges 
counted, three teach five foreign lan- 
guages: Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian; five others teach 
all of these languages except Italian ; 
ten teach three languages: French, 
German, Spanish; six, two; three 
but one. French is taught in twenty- 
six of the twenty-seven junior colleges, 
German in twenty-four, Spanish in 
twenty-one, Latin in eight, Italian in 
three. 
During the current year, Los An- 
geles offers separate courses for certi- 


fieate and semi-professional students 
in all five languages. Long Beach 
does likewise with French and Span- 
ish, and Ventura offers Spanish. Last 
year San Mateo, too, offered separate 
sections for terminal students; and 
Mr. Hugo Koehler states that the fact 
they are not being offered this year 
is not an indication of their abandon- 
ment. The whole foreign language 
program there is undergoing modifica- 
tions, and the department expects to 
discover a better basis for the division 
of sections following this year’s ex- 
perience. Fullerton had experience 
with a ‘‘completion’’ class in French 
in 1933, but has discontinued the 
offering. One wish of foreign lan- 
guage teachers, which is expressed 
over and again, is that administrative 
provision be made to have enrolled in 
separate classes students who expect 
to continue with advanced study in 
the language, and students who ex- 
pect to complete only the elementary 
year course in college. 
Foreign Language Enrollments 
During each year of the last three- 
year period, 38 per cent of all students 
enrolled in public junior colleges have 
been enrolled currently in foreign lan- 
guage classes. The range of the per 
cent of language enrollment has ex- 
tended from 18 per cent to 50 per 
cent. In Los Angeles 16 per cent is 
enrolled in certificate sections and 21 
per cent in semi-professional sections. 
However, the Los Angeles reply in- 
dicated that about 75 per cent of the 
semi-professional enrollment in lan- 
guages was enrolled for purposes of 
transfer to the certificate group, and, 
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therefore, 
tives. 

Of all students now studying for- 
eign language, 63 per cent‘are in be- 
ginning classes and 37 per cent in ad- 
vanced classes. The per cents in 1934 
and 1933 were about the same. 

On the average, 14 per cent of the 
students who begin foreign language 
study drop from class before the close 
of the first semester, and another 6 
per cent fail at the close of the first 
semester, resulting in a total student 
loss of 20 per cent from beginning 
language. 

Methodology in Language 
Teaching 

The methods used in teaching lan- 
guages are, of course, conditioned by 
the objectives set to be achieved. Per- 
haps the evidence which reveals most 
what teaching practices actually are 
in our junior colleges is found in the 
statements made by teachers, them- 
selves, in evaluating their places of 
greatest success. They were asked to 
state to which three among the several 
objectives which their college and de- 
partment may have set up for foreign 
language teaching they believed their 
present practices were making the 
greatest contribution. Except for 
Latin teaching, there were little dif- 
ferences in the replies because of the 
particular language taught. Stated 
in their order, teachers believe their 
practices are succeeding best in: 

(1) Developing a reading knowl- 
edge of the language. This received 
four times as many first ratings as 
any other achievement. 

(2) Giving a command of the 
essentials of grammar in writing and 
speaking the language correctly. 

(3) Giving knowledge about, and 
developing sympathy and apprecia- 
tion for, the people whose language is 
studied and for their country and 
their culture. 


seeking certificate objec- 
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(4) Developing ability to speak the 
language with correct pronunciation, 
and to understand readily the lan- 
guage when heard. 

(5) Improving English through 
the extension of vocabulary and an 
increased knowledge of grammar. 

A special effort was made to dis- 
cover other indices of current method- 
ology in the teaching of beginning 
(i.e. first semester) foreign languages. 
These facts were gathered : 

(a) Size of vocabulary to be 
learned. The average reported for 
French is 800 words. The range is 
from 600 to 1500. Schools distinguish- 
ing between mastery and recognition 
report 600 active words as the aver- 
age. The figures for Spanish and 
Italian run the same. In German the 
range reported is from 300 to 1500, 
and the average is 600. 

(b) Pages of reading covered. The 
range for all languages is about the 
same, 40 to 300 pages. The averages 
vary somewhat. Italian shows 70; 
German, 80; Spanish, 125; French, 
130. 

(ec) Class time used for conversa- 
tion. The range is very wide, extend- 
ing from less than 10 per cent to al- 
most 100 per cent. The most fre- 
quently reported amounts were: Ger- 
man, 15 per cent; French, 20 per 
cent; Spanish, 30 per cent. 

(d) Written translation from Eng- 
lish to the foreign language. Assign- 
ments of this type are expected, on the 
average, to take up 34 per cent of the 
student’s preparation time. Several 
junior colleges report, however, that 
students actually devote a consider- 
ably larger proportion of whatever 
time they spend in preparation, doing 
this part of their study and slight 
their practice in conversation and 
even in reading. The range of teacher 
emphasis on written translations from 
English to the foreign language varies 
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from 2 per cent to 66 per cent. 

(e) Phonograph records. These are 
used in less than half the junior col- 
leges, and only one junior college uses 
them regularly as an instructional de- 
vice. ° 

(f) Standardized tests. Six junior 
colleges use standardized tests to help 
determine promotion. Three others 
use them without their affecting pro- 
motion. Other junior colleges do not 
use them at all. 

Teaching Problems 

Among a dozen or more problems 
reported by teachers, as being the most 
difficult faced in trying to achieve 
their established aims, the six most 
frequently named are: (1) too wide 
a range of student ability in the same 
class; (2) student lack of adequate 
background in English grammar and 
language; (3) student apathy (also 
described as ‘‘indifference to a re- 
quired subject’’ and ‘‘no desire to 
learn language for any lasting value 
or skill but only for units’’); (4) 
limited opportunity to meet the lan- 
guage, written or spoken, outside the 
class room; (5) certificate course re- 
quirements too ambitious to be mas- 
tered without high mortality of en- 
rollment; (6) the overcrowded life 
of the average student. 

Teacher Recommendations 

To improve foreign language teach- 
ing those engaged in the work make a 
number of recommendations. Most 
of these seek to answer the problems 
just listed, and most of them eall for 
the assistance of principals and others 
besides the foreign language teachers. 
They are summarized here in the or- 
der of their relation to the problems 
with alternate suggestions included. 

(1) Provide segregated classes for 
students of differing abilities or pur- 
poses. Some recommend segregation 
on the basis of student intention to 
continue with advanced study in the 
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language ; some on the basis of ‘‘certi- 
ficate’’ versus ‘‘terminal’’ credit; 
some on the basis of language ability 
as demonstrated by previous language 
experience or by predictive examina- 
tion. 

(2) Devise some scheme for select- 
ing students admitted to beginning 
foreign language classes. Two junior 
colleges suggest that the student be 
required to show by examination, or 
other device, that he is equipped with 
the technical language of grammar, 
and with its minimum essentials, be- 
fore admission to foreign language 
study. Another suggests delaying all 
analytical grammar until the second 
semester of the foreign language 
when students can have already be- 
come familiar with the uses of word 
forms through context in reading. 

(3) Reduce skill requirements in 
elementary language and increase its 
social content ; obtain co-operation of 
other departments to throw more 
emphasis upon utilitarian values of 
language study ; begin language study 
in the elementary grades. 

(4) Provide extra laboratory prac- 
tice hours for oral use of language; 
provide a foreign language work 
room equipped with phonograph and 
records, maps, magazines, newspapers, 
books, and pictures ; finance occasional 
visits of native speakers of the 
language, or of foreign talking pic- 
tures ; extend club work. 

(5) Inerease class time for certifi- 
eate sections; reduce class size; per- 
suade senior colleges to establish for- 
eign language requirements for the 
bachelor degree in terms of quality in- 
stead of quantity achievement ; devise 
satisfactory achievement tests to de- 
termine admission to advanced sec- 
tions, but without threat to units 
previously granted. 

(6) Limit the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of the individual student. 











MODERN LANGUAGE RESEARCH 


_ FB. H. REINSCH 
Department of German, University of California at Los Angeles 


Chairman, Research Council, Modern Language Association of Southern California 
President, Pacific Coast Federation of Modern Language Associations 


ODERN foreign language teachers 
M are committed to an extensive 
program of professional research. In 
few other fields of study in the cur- 
riculum of secondary schools have 
research projects aroused such whole- 
hearted co-operation. From 1924 to 
1931 the principal agencies interested 
in experimentation and methodology 
in modern language instruction com- 
bined their energies in the Modern 
Foreign Language Study, under the 
sponsorship of the American Council 
on Education, and financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation. Seven funda- 
mental questions formed the basis for 
this nation-wide collaboration : 

1, Who should and who should not study 
a foreign language? 

2. At what age should the study of a 
foreign language be begun? 

3. How long should it be continued, to 
yield profitable and worth-while returns? 

4, What should be the specific objectives 
of a two-year course? 

5. What should the curriculum content of 
the two-year course be? 

6. What methods are most effective in 
realizing the objectives of the two-year 
course? 

7. What standards of achievement may 
be expected, and how should they be ex- 
pressed ? 

The results of this survey were 
published in 18 volumes, 1928-31, by 
the Committee on Investigation and 
its special investigators. The anno- 
tated bibliography prepared for the 
committee by Algernon Coleman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, contained more 
than 570 abstracts of reports on ex- 
periments and investigations, and the 
Modern Language Teacher’s Hand- 
book (1935), edited by Thomas E. 


Oliver, University of Illinois, lists 
more than one thousand recently pub- 
lished studies in this field. 

There is still much difference of 
opinion among language teachers 
themselves concerning the ultimate 
solution of these questions, and ac- 
tive work on research projects has 
gone forward in various parts of the 
country. Publication of data, reports 
of progress, and discussion of results 
have continued to outweigh all other 
interests in the national professional 
journals devoted to modern foreign 
language instruction: Hispania, The 
French Journal, The German Quar- 
terly, Monatshefte, The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, and others. 

An analysis of research projects 
under way in 1933-34 was made by 
Otto F. Bond, University of Chicago, 
Chairman of the Research Survey 
Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers, 
and was published in the May, 1934, 
issue of The Modern Language Jour- 
nal. Since 1934 the committee, un- 
der the direction of James B. Tharp, 
of Ohio State University, has con- 
tinued to act as a clearing house for 
research information in order that 
those interested in any particular field 
may check and compare their re- 
sults. The patience and perseverance 
essential in this field are well illus- 
trated by the records in the files of 
the Research Survey Committee. 
Three experiments have been carried 
on for 4 years, five for 5 years, two 
for 6 years, four for 7 years, and two 
for 8 years. 
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There is, perhaps, no other curri- 
cular field in which so large a pro- 
portion of the teachers are alive to 
the importance of research and ex- 
perimentation. In all parts of the 
country, modern foreign language 
departments, groups, and associations 
are engaged in individual or collec- 
tive projects. This fact may account 
to a large extent for the high pro- 
fessional morale of the teachers en- 
gaged in this field. In addition to 
maintaining their individual member- 
ship in the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America and American 
Philological Association in pursuit of 
literary and linguistic interests, mod- 
ern foreign language teachers in near- 
ly every state have their own local 
organization, or form a section of 
their own State Teachers Associa- 
tion. These groups are then directly 
or indirectly affiliated with the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers. In many places the 
teachers of modern languages have 
also formed local chapters of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French, German, Italian, or Span- 
ish, respectively, which, in turn, are 
represented by official delegates in 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers. 

The most effective local organiza- 
tion of modern language teachers in 
the west is the Modern Language 
Association of Southern California, 
with a membership often approximat- 
ing the 300 mark. They have pub- 
lished their own official journal, The 
Modern Language Forum, for two 
decades. In 1932 the Association ap- 
pointed a permanent committee to 
be known as the Research Council. 
More than 200 teachers of French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, from 
all types of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, have taken part in projects 
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thus far directed by the Research 

Council. Attention was first directed 

toward the aims of modern language 

teaching in the light of the new de- 
mands of secondary education. Wide 
publicity was given to a series of 
round-table discussions conducted by 
the Research Council, with outstand- 
ing educators and administrative of- 
ficers as guest speakers. As a re- 
sult many of the teachers of modern 
languages are able to contribute more 
intelligently to the solution of the 
problems facing the modern schools. 
Subject matter, once a goal in it- 
self, is becoming more and more wide- 
ly regarded as a tool for the achieve- 
ment of general values, as indicated 
in the following statement of objec- 
tives recommended by the Research 

Council and adopted by the Associa- 

tion in April, 1934: 

1, Increased command of fundamental 
processes and skills needed fagr social 
living, by acquaintance with the 
achievements of a foreign people in 
the great fields of human endeavor. 
Better social understanding, through 
study of a foreign civilization, leading 
to a dynamic citizenship and a more 
intelligent appreciation of our Ameri- 
can institutions. 

3. Greater vocational fitness and avoca- 
tional resourcefulness, by providing a 
practical instrument for furthering 
professional research, and for enrich- 
ing personal and recreational interests. 

4. Growth in positive ethical characte 
by instilling the spirit of openminded- 
ness and good will. 

5. Greater familiarity with the world’s 
cultural heritage through the more 
intimate appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of foreign lands. 


During the last two years the Re- 
search Council has assembled data 
bearing on the problem of minimum 
essentials in grammar, vocabulary, 
and English bibliography for French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. More 
than a score of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and professors of education 
and psychology have given the Re- 


to 
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search Council the benefit of their 
advice and encouragement, believing 
that this project will bring about 
closer integration between. modern 
languages and other departments. 

The tentative report of the Re- 
search Council, comprising a fifty- 
page abridgment of the reports of 
eleven subcommittees on minimal re- 
quirements for French, German, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish in the first two 
years of High School, and first year 
of College or University, has been 
distributed for further study to the 
heads of all modern language depart- 
ments in Southern California. It is 
anticipated that the final report to be 
submitted to the Association at its 
April meeting may lead to a still 
greater degree of simplification and 
standardization of subject matter, 
and to a proportionally greater em- 
phasis on the less tangible social and 
integrating values of foreign lan- 
guage study. 

The teachers of modern languages 
throughout the country welcome the 
collaboration of their colleagues in 
other departments and of administra- 
tive officers in the task of improving 
the curriculum. The appeal for a 
linguistic Locarno by Arthur Gibbon 
Bovée in the September, 1934, issue 
of Education, has found a hearty re- 
sponse in every quarter. Perhaps the 
best illustration of this new spirit of 
co-operation is the organization of the 
Foreign Language Section of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at the 
meeting at St. Louis on February 24, 
1936. The topic selected for panel 
discussion, ‘‘The Place of Foreign 
Language Study in an Integrated 
Secondary School Program,’’ illus- 
trates the willingness of all concern- 
ed to approach the whole problem of 
language instruction with fairness 
and candor. The section was or- 
ganized as a result of the efforts of 
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the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers. The national 
committee appointed for this pur- 
pose, consisting of James B. Tharp, 
Ohio State University; Stephen 
Pitcher, Madison School, St. Louis; 
Bert E. Young, Indiana University ; 
and Miss Lilly Linquist, Supervisor 
of Foreign Language, Detroit Public 
Schools, chairman, planned and ar- 
ranged the program for the first 
meeting of the section. 

The contribution of foreign lan- 
guages to the progressive curriculum 
was discussed by a panel of nationally 
known educators. The chairman of 
the section and leader of the panel 
discussion was Wilford Aikin, Ohio 
State University, Chairman of the 
Commission on the Relationship of 
Secondary School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association. A 
stenographic record of the discussion 
will be made available by the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers, and salient features 
will, no doubt, be published in the 
various professional journals. 

The results which may be expected 
from this more intimate and sympa- 
thetic collaboration of teachers and 
administrators in attacking the un- 
solved problems of modern foreign 
language instruction are succintly 
outlined by V. A. C. Hennon, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Wisconsin, in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, December, 1934: 


‘*The openmindedness and willingness to 
experiment with their problems shown by so 
many modern language teachers is one of the 
fine experiences it has been my good fortune 
to have. Out of the welter of experimenta- 
tion will come a better selection and classi- 
fication of students, greater definiteness of 
aims, and a sounder and more effective cur- 
riculum. And out of these improvements, in 
my judgment, will grow a greater and more 
intelligent appreciation of the value of the 
study of the modern foreign languages as 
instruments of instruction.’’ 
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WALTER V. KAULFERS 


Language Learning: Some Reflections from 
Teaching Experience. Hagboldt, Peter. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 


Without question the best recent work on 
foreign language methodology, this volume 
is especially recommended to classroom 
teachers and those charged with the super- 
vision of instruction. The aims of the au- 
thor are ‘‘(1) to clarify for the future 
teacher basic concepts that are often used 
vaguely or equivocally even by experienced 
instructors; (2) to inquire into and analyze 
the nature of some fundamental processes 
involved in language learning; (3) to state 
the most important psychological principles 
implied by these processes, and at the same 
time to deseribe a number of devices through 
which such principles may be put into opera- 
tion.’’ (p. VII.) These aims have been 
commendably fulfilled in the four chapters 
(I Basie Concepts and Problems of Lan- 
guage; II Psycholpgical Principles; III 
Language in Function; and IV Looking 
Back), which comprise the volume. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the author’s effort to 
bring recent experimentation and research in 
educational psychology to bear upon the 
learning and teaching processes. 


Experiments and Studies in Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching. Coleman, Algernon, et al. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1934. 


While the contents of this volume are of 
interest chiefly to research workers in the 
field of curriculum and instruction in for- 
eign languages, several of the studies have 
an important bearing on current problems 
in the reorientation of modern language 
teaching. Among these are (1) A Survey 
of Tendencies in Modern Language Teach- 
ing, 1927-1933: Retrospect and Prospect; 
(2) Attainment by the ‘‘ Reading’’ Method; 
(3) The Milwaukee Experiment in Reading; 
and (4) Recent Developments in the Con- 
struction, Evaluation, and Use of Tests in 
the Modern Foreign Languages. 


The Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook. 
by Oliver, Thomas Edward. D. C. Heath 
& Company, Boston, 1935. 

The 706 pages of this bibliography con- 
stitute a veritable thesaurus of references 
on methods, curricula, realia, objectives, 


clubs, history, art, music, literature in trans- 
lation, periodicals, travel books, informa- 
tional readers, ete., ete. Owing to the wide 
range and scope of the present volume, an 
‘‘alphabetical arrangement by topics or 
rubrics, with frequent cross-references and 
subdivisions under each topic for the pur- 
pose of knitting the whole work more 
closely together,’ has been adopted. In 
many cases, ‘‘ titles are often repeated under 
several topics whenever they have a diversi- 
fied interest. As far as possible the alpha- 
betie arrangement by authors under each 
topic has been followed. Frequent com- 
ments under the more important titles atone 
somewhat for whatever disadvantages the 
strictly alphabetic arrangement possesses.’’ 
These claims, quoted from the Preface (p. 
V), have been admirably realized. A book 
of greater practical value to classroom teach- 
ers can hardly be found. It well deserves a 
place in every departmental library. 


Report on Modern Language Teaching in 
Committee, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, Lon- 
N., et al. The Modern Language Panel of 
the League of Nations Union Education 
Committee, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, swon- 
don, 8.W. 1, 1935. 


An indispensable reference for course of 
study committees interested in current trends 
in modern language teaching. The follow- 
ing excerpts are typical of the pertinent and 
timely recommendations of the Report: 
‘¢ ... it is the high duty of the universi- 
ties to produce modern language teachers 
who are not mere philologists and phoneti- 
cians .. . nor mere academic students of lit- 
erature, but men and women able to use the 
foreign language fluently and correctly and 
steeped in the culture of the foreign peo- 
ple.’’ (p. 9.) Significant among the recom- 
mendations of the Report is the suggestion 
that ‘‘ effective courses dealing with the civ- 
ilization, institutions, history, geography of 
the country studied be established, and that 
an important place be assigned these aspects 
of the work in the examinations ... a dif- 
ferent technique of examining will have to 
be developed to cope with this aspect of 
knowledge. Only by such means can... 
the Report be implemented, and it is high 
time it were done.’’ (p. 28.) 
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An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, 1927-1932. Coleman, Al- 
gernon. University of Chicago Press, 
1932. 

Valuable for its survey of all articles and 
publications in the £-14 of modern language 
teaching published between 1927 and April 
1, 1932. Abstracts are classified under such 
headings as Psychology of Language Learn- 
ing; General Trends in Language Teaching; 
Aims, Methods, and Materials; Tests and 
Testing; Teacher Training, ete. Should be 
available to every course of study committee 
in foreign languages. 


Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages for 
Pupils of Lower Linguistic Ability. Wil- 
kins, L. A., et 91. Board of Education, 
New York City, 1935. 

Administrators and teachers appreciative 
of the need for offering differentiated 
courses to terminal students will value the 
syllabus for its concrete outline of content 
and learning activities, its specific sugges- 
tions relative to teaching practice, and its 
brief but well-chosen bibliographical lists 
of realia, collateral reading books, songs, 
and other teaching aids in French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian. The point of view 
of the authors is well expressed in the 
Preface: ‘‘The proposed course . . . will 
require something more than mere vendors 
of verbs and peddlers of paradigms. It will 
demand progressive, earnest, resourceful lan- 
guage teachers, who know that the subject 
of modern languages is a splendid instru- 
ment for educating students of all kinds, 
not only students of a select group.’’ (p. 9.) 
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For its timely discussion of frontier prob- 
lems in foreign language teaching, this 
number deserves special consideration. Fol- 
lowing are a few titles of articles by promi- 
nent specialists: ‘‘ Needed: A Linguistic 
Locarno,’’ by A. G. Bovée; ‘‘Pangloss; or 
The Foreign Language Panjandrum,’’ by 
W. R. Price; ‘‘The Teaching of Composi- 
tion,’’ by E. A. Méras; ‘‘What Now in 
Reading,’’ by Henri C. Olinger; ‘‘Some 
Practical Suggestions for Teaching of Mod- 
ern Language Vocabulary,’’ by 8. A. Free- 
man; ‘‘Notes on Some Phases of Foreign 
Language Instruction in Cleveland,’’ by E. 
B. de Sauzé and W. L. Connor; and ‘‘ The 
Modern Foreign Languages and the Ameri- 
ean High School’’ by L. J. A. Mercier. 


Instruction in Foreign Languages. Eddy, 
Helen M. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1932, p. 17. 

Recommended to curriculum workers for 
its able summary of trends in the reorienta- 
tion of foreign language teaching. Chap- 
ter II deals with the course of study in 
Latin; Chapter III with foreign languages 
in the junior high school (especially the 
general language course). Good summaries 
close each chapter. 


For publications prior to 1932 the reader 
is referred to the excellent bibliographies 
in Robert D. Cole, Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages and Their Teaching. D. Appleton 
and Company, 1931. For references to 
recent periodical literature, see ‘‘Select 
References on Secondary School Instrue- 
tion II; Foreign Language,’’ by Francis 
F. Powers in The School Review, Vol. 


Foreign language issue of Education. Vol. XLIV, No. 2, pp. 145-148. (February, 
LV, No. 1, September, 1934. 1936.) 
_oo~ 


yo may be kept low, the atmosphere of the rooms pleasant, the relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil friendly. Time may be allowed for children 
to pass leisurely from room to room. Rushing children to gymnasium, hurry- 
ing their dressing procedure, pushing them during the class instruction, rushing 
them, breathless and perspiring, into the next class—all these procedures may 
easily neutralize all of the beneficial effects of the class and set an unwhole- 
some tone for the whole day. It is a responsibility of the school to create an 
atmosphere that will be conducive of confidence and composure. 


—Dr. Jay B. Nasu, Professor of Education, New York University 


(one-time Director of Physical Education 


California State Department of Education), in 


“You Must Relax—But How?” Journal of Health and Physical Education, November, 1935. 

















THE TEACHING OF READING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ARTHUR 8S. GIST 
President, Humboldt State College, Arcata, California 


H°:. large a percentage of high 
school students are weak in silent 
reading habits? What departments 
should attempt to remedy this weak- 
ness? What type of exercises may be 
devised to improve poor reading 
abilities ? 

It is a common assumption that one 
type of silent reading applies to all 
reading material. In our high 
schools, it is assumed that the sopho- 
more will read Ivanhoe in the same 
manner as he will read Euclid’s 
geometry. Whereas, the truth of the 
matter is that in the study of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, history, ete., each 
calls for a particular type of silent 
reading, strange as it seems. 

One of the most grievous problems 
of teaching in our high schools is the 
recognition and development of the 
various types of silent reading. 


Where to Teach Silent Reading 

Abilities in silent reading should 
be developed in every field where 
needed. Generally speaking, this is 
in every subject in which the student 
is called on to read subject matter 
silently. We often assume that the 
blame for weak reading habits is due 
to the English teacher. Many school 
people are inclined to feel that this is 
placing an impractical, if not an im- 
possible, task upon the teacher of 
English. 

The old question of transfer of 
abilities enters this discussion. The 
extent to which transfer of abilities 
is realized is a controversal question. 
What we bring to our reading in the 
various fields is so wholly different 


that it is well nigh impossible to de- 
velop correct reading habits, during 
our English classes, which will carry 
over into all fields, both related and 
unrelated. 


What do we bring to our reading? 
Each of us brings three things: our 
interests, our background of experi- 
ences, and a vocabulary which is dif- 
ferent in each field of study. How 
ean a teacher of English arouse an 
interest, provide experiences, and de- 
velop specialized vocabularies for 
every branch of study in the second- 
ary field? 


It is, therefore, obvious to many 
educators and to specialists in the 
field of reading, that each department 
in the secondary schools should con- 
tribute to the development of silent 
reading habits. This is amply justi- 
fied when we assert that each subject- 
matter field should have as one of its 
major aims the development of the 
specialized reading habits needed in 
that field. The inclusion of this aim 
requires time, and the development 
of a technique of instruction which 
may be new to some teachers. Fur- 
thermore, it takes time to develop 
habits within a field. However, it is 
time well spent, and possibly saves 
time in the long run. 


Reading Habits 

Definite reading habits must be 
recognized before techniques for de- 
veloping them can be devised. Fol- 
lowing is a partial list of silent read- 
ing habits: 

1. Ability to locate material quick- 
ly is a valuable habit. This ability 
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may be developed by exercises in the 
use of the table of contents, the index, 
statistical tables, graph, ete. In other 
words, do the students know what is 
in their own texts and how this mate- 
rial may be found? 


Exercises in the use of the library 
in each subject-matter field may be 
used to advantage. The library aids 
include the card catalog, the large 
dictionaries, the encyclopedias—gen- 
eral and specialized, the readers’ 
guide, the World Almanac, and the 
atlas. The students are ready for 
effective reference work within the 
field of study when they can use these 
aids efficiently. 


2. The ability to comprehend ac- 
curately and quickly, which is an- 
other essential ability, is somewhat 
easily developed if the students are 
given some direction and guidance in 
their reading. Experiments’ have 
been tried to show that questions giv- 
en the students in advance will in- 
crease the amount and the accuracy 
in comprehension. 


‘‘Browsing around’’ in reading 
may be justifiable occasionally, yet 
the students generally should have 
definite questions or problems in 
mind when they read for information. 
Study guides, carefully worked out 
by the teacher, will aid students who 
find difficulty in comprehension. 
These aids, like the tearing down of 
false structures from a completed 
building, may be removed when the 
students can stand upon their own 
reading habits. 


1Gist, Arthur S., Clarifying the Teacher’s Prob- 
lems, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1932, p. 226. 
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3. The ability to evaluate infor- 
mational material, statistical data, 
and graphs, is an essential reading 
habit for students. This ability fol- 
lows closely upon the preceding habit. 
Thinking and critical analyses are 
essential in silent reading, as in life. 
This habit may be improved by pro- 
viding students with exercises which 
challenge their reading. There are 
many other habits in silent reading, 
but these are some of the most essen- 
tial. 

Summary 


To accept the point of view that 
silent reading must be developed in 
every field where needed, it is neces- 
sary to accept many of the following 
viewpoints : 

(1) The essentials of reading vary 
in every field. 

(2) Our interests, experiences, and 
vocabularies also vary in each field. 

(3) Reading habits cannot be de- 
veloped in one field with the assur- 
ance that they will ‘‘carry over’’ to 
all fields of reading. 

(4) ‘‘Passing the buck’’ will not 
solve our problems. Silent reading 
habits are never fully developed until 
our mental growth has reached the 
apex of its development. Therefore, 
at each period in a person’s life 
something may be added to his grasp 
of the world’s storehouse of informa- 
tion. To meet this problem in the 
secondary schools requires intelligent 
planning in our teaching techniques, 
with definite responsibilities assumed 
by each department for the improve- 
ment of the varied silent reading 
habits. 





Dr. Grorce F. Zook, President of the American Council of Education, 744 
* Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., is desirous to get in touch with all persons 


owning films suitable for educational purposes. 


This includes not only class- 


room films, but subjects useful to medical students, scientific workers, voca- 
tiona) classes, C.C.C. camps, teachers, and other specialized educational groups. 











ARTICULATING CALIFORNIA SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


A. E. ADAMS 
Superintendent of Schools, Rosemead (Los Angeles County) 


PROBLEM of long-standing im- 
A portance in the educational field 
is that of articulating each level of 
school experiences with those immedi- 
ately above and below. The problem 
is worthy of attention at any point in 
the graded system, but particularly so 
between the several divisions of the 
educational organization. Within each 
division a satisfactory degree of co- 
ordination may be provided, due to 
the fact that pupil-experiences are 
determined and administered by the 
same board of trustees, the same ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers, 
and the same corps of classroom 
teachers. But where the situation is 
one of transfer from the elementary 
level to the junior high school, or 
from the junior high school to the 
senior high school, or from the senior 
high school to the junior college, uni- 
versity, or vocational endeavor it 
mu.t be admitted that the educational 
system is far from a thoroughly fune- 
tional unit. 

The problem of articulation is of 
particular importance in California 
schools where the majority of the 
school programs are administered by 
school boards and executives who 
control but one division of the sys- 
tem. Where such a condition exists, 
articulation of one division with an- 
other can hardly be more than acci- 
dental and incidental. 


In Los Angeles County alone, one 
hundred and forty school districts are 
in operation. Of this number only 
thirteen have incorporated within 
their systems both elementary and 
secondary divisions under the control 
of a single board of trustees and one 


administrative head. Thirteen high 
school districts operate independent 
of their contributing elementary 
schools. One hundred and one ele- 
mentary school districts carry on 
their curricular programs with little 
or no articulation with the high 
schools into which they feed. 

An overview of the problem of 
articulation in California schools dis- 
closes a great variety of practices 
for effecting a smooth and agreeable 
transfer of elementary pupils into 
high school systems. The author is 
indebted to C. C. Trillingham, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Los Angeles 
County Schools, for the following list 
of such devices practiced in Los An- 
geles County. Dr. Trillingham has 
made a thorough study of the prob- 
lem, and this list should be a help- 
ful source of information to school 
administrators. 


I. Transfer of Pupils from Elementary to 

Secondary Schools. 

1. Visits to the elementary schools by 
principals, counselors, or other offi- 
cials during the semester preceding 
enrollment, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the nature and purpose of 
the high school program, courses of 
study, requirements, and rules and 
regulations. 

2, Elementary pupils invited to spend 
the day at the high school in the 
spring, with opportunity to receive 
advice from principal, registrar, at- 
tendance officer, and other officials; 
pupils given courses of study and 
urged to discuss probable high 
school courses with parents. 

3. Testing program administrated in 
elementary schools, involving the 
measurement of intelligence and 
subject achievement. 

4, Individual 
with 


interviews 
pupils during 


and group 
eighth-grade 
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II. 


III. 


or 


. General 


. Courses of study and 
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semester preceding high school en- 
rollment. 

meetings and interviews 
with parents of entering pupils 
preliminary to enrollment. 


. Preliminary spring enrollment with 


aid of teachers and officials of 
contributing elementary schools. 
instruction 
sheets distributed to eighth-grade 
pupils in early spring, after which 
the principal calls at the respective 
elementary schools and enrolls pros- 
pective ninth-grade pupils. 


. Transfer of cumulative personnel 


records from 
ondary schools. 


elementary to sec- 


. Pupils who complete the 7B grade 


in the spring are given the oppor- 
tunity to complete the 7A grade in 
summer school. 


Co-operative Efforts with Elementary 
Schools. 
1. High school students present pro- 


grams of music and drama before 
eighth-grade pupils. 


. High school offers staff and facili- 


ties of biology department for field 
trips and nature study work, and 
of music and art departments in 
connection with programs. 


. Senior high school sends a class in 


beginning algebra and one in Latin 
to junior high school. Latin, 
French, and Spanish co-ordinate 
smoothly both socially and profes- 
sionally. 


Endeavors toward Articulation of Pro- 
grams. 


i. 


. Special 


Orientation courses for adjusting 
new pupils to high school environ- 
ment. 


. Ability grouping by subjects. 
. High school pupil programs based 


upon intelligence and achievement 
tests results, teachers’ opinions, 
and previous grades made in various 
subjects. 


. Pupils of below average mentality 


are adapted into arts 


courses. 


practical 


. Special teachers of art, music, physi- 


eal education have charge of the 
work in both elementary and high 
schools. 


. Counseling and guidance program 


earried on after pupils arrive. 
evening school art class 
patronized largely by grammar 
school teachers. 


8. Instrumental music teacher has both 
elementary and high school work 
with continuous and unified results 
in band and orchestra. 


9. Close check is kept by high school 
counselors of problems met by new 
students. At end of first semester’s 
work in senior institution, record 
of earned grades is returned to 
junior high schools, with analysis of 
records of all students in order to 
assist junior high school teachers 
and administrators in adjusting 
their guidance appropriately. 

10. Series of meetings for articulating 
English program sponsored by 
Office of the County Superintendent 
of Schools and attended by element- 
ary and high school teachers. 


A careful study of the foregoing 
list indicates clearly that much at- 
tention is being given the problem 
of devising articulation procedures. 
It is equally obvious that these prac- 
tices have to do primarily with meth- 
ods of transfer rather than a funda- 
mental synchronization of instruc- 
tional programs. 


The formulation of a satisfactory 
program of articulation consists of 
much more than the invention of 
transfer devices. It necessitates a 
definite statement of philosophy for 
each school division as it relates to 
the aims of other divisions. It is 
contingent upon a constant and inti- 
mate guidance program. It demands 
progressive improvement of curricula, 
and a thorough study of teaching 
methods. It requires constant and 
consistant supervision throughout all 
grade levels. It may be facilitated by 
a systematic program of diagnostic 
tests. 


Its success depends upon the co- 
operative endeavors of teachers in all 
school divisions. All teachers must 
understand and appreciate the pro- 
gram and problems of each grade 
level. It is in this phase of the prob- 
lem—that of enlisting teacher co- 
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operation and _ responsibility — that 
the office of the county school superin- 
tendent can be of invaluable assist- 
ance. His office represents a non- 
partisan agency working toward a 
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more effective program of articula- 
tion; an instrument which teachers 
will be quite willing to accept because 
they know it to be motivated by no 
selfish purpose. 


Loo 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE MAGAZINES 


J. MURRAY LEE 
Director of Research, Burbank City Schools 


|S pee 1s A MUST—If you are the least in- 
terested in an improved secondary edu- 
eation, you must read the February number 
of the Teachers College Record. It is de- 
voted to ‘‘ Integrated Education in Lincoln 
School.’’ A brief but comprehensive account 
of the educational program of Lincoln 
School is presented. Articles on philosophy, 
life in the elementary and secondary school, 
integration in the junior and senior high 
school and guidance are of special value. 
The issue would furnish an excellent basis 
for a series of faculty meetings. 
* 7. * 

Gradually the collection of valuable sug- 
gestions for the reorganization of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum is increasing and 
considerably more than one forty-eighth of 
these are coming from California. One of 
these recent contributions is by a foreign 
language expert, Kaulfers, and an English 
expert, H. D. Roberts. Jointly they contrib- 
uted ‘‘Integrating the Language Arts for 
Social Purposes’’ in the December number 
of Education. They propose an integrated 
language arts curriculum which could be 
the basis of utilizing the knowledges, appre- 
ciations and skills of our present English, 
foreign language and social studies teachers, 
in enabling the pupils ‘‘to understand and 
appreciate American civilization as an inte- 
gral part of present and past world civiliza- 
tion and to develop cultural integration in 
the present and future, by effective com- 
munication of socially significant content 
through the medium of English and other 
languages.’’ Another article by the same 
authors appeared in the December issue of 
School Review. 

* . * 

Other contributions from California ap- 
pear to be unusually interesting. R. H. 
Upton from Buena Park had an extremely 
human description of a superintendent’s ex- 
perience (autobiographical, perhaps), in the 


School Executive for February. In the 
March issue of the same magazine, Hummel 
of Beverly Hills discussed seating, Dr. Ric- 
ciardi outlined the junior college of tomor- 
row, and Dr. French of Long Beach likens 
present education to a fish-bowl (with great 
possibility of educators becoming the fish). 
* * * 

Another California magazine which many 
of us overlook is the University High School 
Journal. The December number contained 
many valuable suggestions for curriculum 
work. There are articles on curriculum re- 
vision in both junior and senior high 
schools, on construction of a core curriculum, 
suggestions for fusion courses, special work 
for poorly adjusted pupils and other valu- 
able material. 

* aa * 

Of interest to the counselor or guidance 
teacher of senior high or junior college stu- 
dents is a group guidance manual, Problems 
of Self-Discovery and Self-Direction, by 
Miss Bennett of Pasadena, and Dr. Hand of 
Stanford (published by McGraw-Hill). It 
contains a variety of learning activities de- 
signed to guide students in the formulation 
of their own problems of adjustment. The 
exercises under each problem are arranged in 
sequence which will carry the student 
through the processes of gathering infor- 
mation and using it in the thinking needed 
to reach tentative conclusions. The scope 
of the Manual is comprehensive, including 
problems of learning, social adjustment, 
mental hygiene, and vocational and avoca- 
tional planning. 

* * 

Are you satisfied with your library pro- 
gram? A most helpful study with sugges- 
tions for the improvement of library service 
has just come from the University of South- 
ern California Press. It is entitled, ‘‘The 


Use of Libraries in Junior and Senior High 
Schools’’ and is by Dr. A. E. Adams. He 
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offers many suggestions for the study of the 
effectiveness of your library service and 
definite ways in which the library can func- 
tion more effectively in the secondary 
school. His study indicates that twelfth 
graders are reading less than tenth graders. 
Is your program as effective in destroying 
interest ? 
* . 7 

You science teachers will want to look 
through the March issue of Education. It 
is devoted to science and includes among 
other articles a description of the work in 
science in our elementary schools of the state 
by Miss Heffernan. This article is especially 
valuable in arriving at a more complete un- 
derstanding of the science program at all 
levels. 

* + oa 

Now for some useful tools. Another de- 

vice for keeping up-to-date educationally 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Less emphasis upon specialized training... 
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has appeared. It is the Educational Ab- 
stracts (230 Fifth Ave., N. Y., $4 a year). 
It will be published bi-monthly and contain 
between 300 and 400 classified abstracts each 
issue. (With this, the Education Digest and 
the California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, even Frank Fay with his reading ser- 
vice, could not keep you better posted.) For 
secondary school people interested in gui- 
dance there is one old tool and one new one. 
The old one is Student-Aid (Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.), which outlines educational oppor- 
tunities in various states, the last issue be- 
ing devoted to California (50c an issue). 
The second is the Occupational Index (551 
Fifth Ave., N. Y.), which indexes articles 
and books by occupational fields (published 
monthly, $5 a year). Then there is the Mo- 
tion Picture Review Digest published by the 
Wilson Company and is cumulative in the 
same manner as the Readers Guide. 
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NEXT STEPS IN IMPROVING THE SECONDARY PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 214) 


Ss & Ww. 








Tendency to place trade training in the junior college... ccacueemisiedeabaind 84 21 15 42 41 
Tendency to relate industrial arts to home membership (home 

ca ie dace tail Goines resicaies aehoiesrsueninesieanniiebenaeanieeshttceguninsiatictiinme 48 12 15 97 92 
Commercial subjects taught for personal and social usage.............. 57 14 19 115 70 
Greater stress upon specialized traiming................-...---.c.cseeseeeee-e+ 121 36 9 36 16 
TEACHING METHODS AND ORGANIZATION OF MATERIALS 
More emphasis placed upon pupil activity (less upon methods of 

I nce caeielsieisisiiatene encennansisarcectbincbiciiiepiinen 30 6 23 131 104 
Increased integration or correlation of subject matter.................... 35 14 39 142 45 
More individual assignments and individual reports.........................- 26 13 32 134 72 
Discontinuance of conventional marking system.............................--. 154 30 48 31 20 
Substitution of mimeographed ‘‘units’’ for textbooks.................... 98. 81 81 101 287 
Greater reliance upon library materials................-.-..-------..-0-----00-0- 39 14 25 139 = 80 
la an asic cess hncienpiniasiognatenticheniamedvnnndiesorsocestacetinase 79 20 21 94 66 
More emphasis upon guidance methods in teaching.......................... 28 8 37 140 55 
I I TINO cc cccctsinscpsentcceniieentenccesinincseervercsconsce | OD 9 52 13 4 
REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 
ES co eee sidiniameatinitienceme 69 14 41 69 60 
i arnineeetnancaenirnibhaunensnnanguansindiiijenmenet 62 9 34 95 69 
SE EA ae Cae 59 10 42 78 72 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR NONACADEMIC PUPILS 
Varied assignments in regular classeS................-..-----.-------0--0-e0--e-es-e0e+ 49 11 20 129 65 
Special classes in academic subjects..............--...-----------0+---ee-eeneeeeees 99 22 14 7 654i! 
Specially prepared materials of instruction.....................---.--------------- 7 12 19 94 48 
More work in industrial arts.................-.....-..-- REE NEES ae ee Wee ocean 54 12 23 105 78 








